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MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 


Marina. . . . . » + « Should T tell my history, 
“Twould scem like lies disdained in the reporting. 
Pericles, Pray thee, speak. — Shakspeare. 





ORIGIN AND APPLICATION OF “HIUMNUG.” — A FIFTH AVENUE HUMBUG. — 
Jon's UPINION OF DocroRs.— ¥. PUYSICIANS. — PRIESTS AS DOCTORS. 
— WIZARDS COME TO GKIEF.— A“ CAVITAL™ OPERATION. — A WOMAN CUT 
INTO TWELVE PIECES. — ANECDOTE. — ROBIN H0OD'S LITTLE JOKE. — TIT 
FOR TAT. — ENGLISH IUMMUGS.— FRENCH DITTO. —A FORTUNE ON DIRTY. 
WATER, — AMERICAN HUMUUGS.— A FIRST CLASS “ DODGE.” — A FREE 
RIDE, — A SHARD INTERROGATOR. — DOCTOR PUSBEL E 
DRIVER'S STORY. — “OLD PILGARLIC” TAKES A BATH. 
— PROFESSOR BREWSTER. 








A WICKED st. 
LUDICROUS SCES! 








Mepican numpucs begai to exist with the first pretenders 
to the science of healing. Quacks originated at a much later 
period. So materially different are the two classes, that I 
ain compelled to treat of them separately. 

The word Aumbug is 2 corruption of Hamburg, Germany. 
and seems to have originated in London. The follow 
episode is in illustration of both its origin and meaning 

“O, Bridget, Bridget!” exclaimed the fashionable mistress 
of a brown stone front in Fifth Avenue, New York, to her 
surprised servant girl, “what have you been doing at the 
front door?” 

"Och, murther! Nothin’, ma’am.” 

" Nothing !” repeated the mistress. 

“Yos'm— that is—” stammered Bridget, greatly embar- 
rassed. 
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22 DANIEL. 


cians are mentioned in the sacred writings, is in 2 Chron. 
xvi. 12: “And Asa, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, 
was diseased in his feet, until the disease was exceeding 
great; yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to 
the physicians.” The compiler adds, very coolly, as though 
a natural consequence, “dnd sAsa slept with his fathers!” 
This reminds us of an anecdote by the late Dr. Waterhouse, 
An Trishman obtained twenty grains of morphine, which, 
instend of quinine, he touk at one dose, to cure the chills. 
The doctor, in relating it lo afterwards, added, lacon- 
ically, “He being a good Catholic, bis funcral was numer- 
ously attended.” 

For gencrations nearly all the pretensions to healing were 
made by the priests and magiclans, who humbugged and 
* bamboozled” the ignorant and superstitious rabble to their 
hearts’ content. K nd subjects were alike believers in 
the Magi. Saul believed in the magie powers of the “witch 
of Endor.” The wicked king Nebuchaduezzar classed Dan- 
iel and his three companions with the magicians, although 
Daniel (chap. xi. 10) denied the imputation. Josoph laid 
claim to the power of divination ; for, having caused the si 
ver cup to be placed in the sack of com, and after having 
sent and brought his brother back, he said (Gen. xliv. 15), 
“What deed is this that ye have done? Wot ye not that 
such a man as I can certainly divine?” It seemed necessary 
to deal with the people according to their belief. 1 was 
useless to dispute with them. As late as the preaching of 
Paul and Barnabas, the whole nations of Jews and Greeks 
were so tinctured with belief in magic and enchantment 
in heuling, taught and promulgated by the priesthood, that 
when the apostles healed the cripple of Lystra, the rabble, 
headed by the priests, cried out, “The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men.” And they called Barnabas 
Jupiter, and Paul Mercurius. 

The town clerk in the theatre said to- the excited crowd, 
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“These men are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blas- 
phemers of your goddess.” 

Diana was appealed to for women in childbirth; Mercu- 
rius for the healing of cutaneous diseases (herpes), prob- 
ably because he carried a herpe, or short sword, also, at 
times, the caduceus; and Jupiter for various diseases. But 
to return to the times of Saul and David. 

It seems that the business became overcrowded, and the 
vilest and most degraded of both sexes swelled the ranks of 
sorcerers, astrologers, and spiritualists, until every cliss and 
condition of people became impregnated with theso beliefs 
from kings to the lowest subject. Finally, the strong arm 
of the law laid hold of them, and the edict went forth that 
“a witch shall not live,” that “a wizard shall be put to death,” 
and that “the soothsayer be stoned.” 

Nevertheless, the wretches continued to practise their de- 
ceptions, but less openly for a time, and they are made men- 
tion of throughout the sacred writings, until " the closing of 
the canon.” 

Bat the Scriptures are almost totally silent on surgery, and 
the remedies resorted to by those pretending to the seienee 




















—as also by physicians and priests — were such as to lead 
us to believe that their materia medica was very limited. 
Under the head of Ridiculous Prescriptions, we shall men- 
tion these remedie: 
‘The earliest record we find of surgical operations in the 
Old Testament is in Judges xix. 29, —n “capital opera- 
tion,” we may judge, for the account informs us that the 
patient, a woman, "was divided into twelve pieces.” 
Turning to the pro ters for infor 
into an abyss of uncertainty, with this exception; that the 
practice of medicine —it could not be called a scienco— 
was still in the hands of the priesthood, aud partook largely 
of the fabulous notions of the age, being connected almost 
entirely with idolatries and humbuggeries, ‘The cunning 
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at DRUIDS. 


priests caused the rabble, from first to last, to believe that 
all disease was inflicted, not from the violation of the laws 
of nature, but by some angry and outraged divinity, whose 
wrath must be appeased by bribes ( paid to the priests), by 
incantations, and absurd ceremonies, or else the afflicted vic~ 
tim must di¢ a painful death, and forever after suffer 2 more 
horrible eternity. The priests’ receiving the pay reminds us 
of tho following little anecdote. 

A very pious man, recently congratulating a convalescing 
patient upon his recovery, asked his friend who had been his 
physician. 

"Dr. Blank brought me safely through,” was his reply. 

“No, no,” said the friend, “God brought you out of this 
affliction, and healed you, —not the doctor.” 

“Well,” replied the man, “may be he did; but Iam sure 
that the doctor will charge me for it.” 

The offices of priest and physician wore united among the 
Jews, Ieathens, Greeks, Egyptians, and Romans. The 
Druids (from draoi, magician) ruled and ruined tho ancient 
Celts, Gauls, Britons, and Germans, The people of these 
nations looked up to the priests as though life and death 
and immortality hung only upon their lips. Among our 
aborigines we have also examples of the double office of 
priest and “medicine man.” And it is an astonishing fact, 
that notwithstanding the ignorance of the pretenders to 
healing, or the ridiculousness of the prescriptions, or the 
exorbitant fees, the rabble of the age relied upon them with 
the most implicit confidence. If the patient recovered, the 
pricsts — embodying the gods—had restored them by their 
great skill and the favor of some particular divinity, and so 
were worshipped, and again rewarded with other fees to 
offer sacrifices to the individual god who was supposed to 
favor the priest or wizard. If he died it was the will of the 
gods that it should so he, and the friends lost none of their 
fuith in the abilities of their medical and spiritual advisers. 
























26 CHIRON. 


“Down they fell, and mumbled over their Latin, but de- 
l the gods had seut them nothing. 
Ido uot believe you,’ said Robin 
pack of liar Let each stand a search, that we deceive not 
cach othe Robin turned his own empty pockets wrong 
side out, then compelled the friars to follow suit, when lo! 
out fell tive hundred pieces of gold. 

“When Robin saw this glorious sight, be berated the 
ts soundly, and taking the gold, went away to Sher- 
merry at the expense of the church.” 

_About 1145 B.C. we find among the Grecinns some traces 
of what was termed the healing art. But fact and fable, 
histe re so mixed and blended, that it is 
r Y reliable information so far back. 

Chiron We mention of as having acquired much celeb- 
rity asa physician, It is claimed that he was learned in the 
» that be taught astronomy to Hercules, 
music to Apollo, and medicine to sculapius, who came 
from Ezvpt. From what can be gleaned, of reliability, it 
seems that he employed simple medicines, and “possessed 
some kuowledge of dressing wounds and reducing fractures 
and dislocations; but no doubt he pretended to greater 
things than the times would warrant, for, when shot by. an 
arrow from the bow of Hercules, his former pupil, he was 
unable to heal the wound, and begged Jupiter to “set him 
up” among the stars, which request was complied with, and 
Chiron was t ited to the heavens, where he still shines 
in the constellation Sagittarins, represented as a centaur, 
with drawn bow, driving before him the other eleven signs 
of the god: 
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We have alluded to 2Esculapins, and, passing over all 
others of his class, we come to the times of ippocrates. 


Hippocrates is htly called the “Father of Medicine,” 
for he the first to raise medicine to a science. Wo 
mention him without classing bim with humbugs; but 
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Menecrates, who flourished about the same time, arrived at 
great notoriety by ruse and deception. He was “ famous for 
vanity and arrogance.” He went about accompanied by 
some patients, whom he claimed to have cured, as proofs of 
his great ability. One he disguised as Apollo, another he 
arrayed in the habit of Esculapius, and sent them abroad to 
sound his praise, while he took upon himself the garb, and 
assumed the character, of Jupiter. 

Pliny says that medicine was the last of the sciences intro- 
duced into Rome, and that the Septimont City was six hun- 
dred years without a regular physician. Archagathus, a 
Grecian, settled in Rome about 300 B. C., and if he was a 
fair sample of those who followed him, it had been better for 
Rome that it had remained another six hundred years " with- 
out a regular physician.” He introduced cruel and painful 
escharotics, and made free use of the knife and the luncet. 
He was a humbug of the first water, and a quack besides, 
and as such he was banished in a few years. 

The Christian era introduced some light into the medi- 
eal, us well as the religious world; yet we learn, by both 
sacred and profane writers, that truth and knowledge were 
the exceptions, and ignoranee and humbug were the rule by 
which medicine was p' d by those who pretended to the 
art. Names changed, characters remained the same. 

The priests still held their own, and were not, as already 
shown, to be gotten rid of, as the witches and wizards, their 
rivals and imitators, by litigation, nor was their power broken 
until the Decree of the Council of Tours in 1163 A. D., 
which prohibited priests and deacons from performing cer- 

gical operations. 

After the Reformation the vocations of spiritual and medi- 
cal adviser diverged wider and wider, until now a priest or 
minister is seldom consulted for bodily intirmities, and only 
by persons of the most ignorant and superstitious denomina- 
tions. 


































28 OLD “COURT PHYSICIANS.” 


Setting the priesthood aside did not suppress humbugs in 
medicine. In fact the profession went into disrepute, which 
the priests hastened, and a lower order of people took upon 
themselves the practice of deceiving the sick and afflicted. 
Now and then a greater humbug than common would spring 
up, and for atime draw the rabble after him, till the next 
arose to eclipse him. 

From the discovery of America to about 1600, ambitious 
upstarts, humbugs, and seckers of fume and fortune were 
drawn away from the old world, and either for this reason, 
or because the biographers were attracted to a more interest- 
ing field, accounts of medical celebrities are very meagre; 
but from the latter period to the present day there has been 
no lack of records from which to draw our material. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries medical impostors had 
things all their own way. Ignorance was no hinderance to 
advancement, socially or pecuniarily. Some men published, 
in their own names, voluminous works, in both English and 
Latin, which they themselves could not read. By soft 
words and cumning arts others gained high positions, and, 
without knowledge of the first branch of medical science, 
became " court physicinns.” 

From the lowest walks, they rose up on every side: from 
the cobbler’s bench, and the tailor’s board; from cutting up 
meat in the butcher's shop, to “ cutting up” naughty boys in 
a pedagogue’s capacity ; from shaving the unwashed rabble 
behind the striped barber's pole, to shaving their wives behind 
counters, where they measured the cloth of the weaver, they 
became cobblers of poor healths, butchers of men, and shav- 
ers of the invalided public. But these will be discoursed of 
under another head. 

We here offer one proof of this state of affairs by a quo- 
tation from the original charter of the first College of Physi- 
cians, granted by Henry VIII., which reads, * Befure this 
period a great multitude of ignorant persons, of which the 











30 SYDENHAM. 


“The lives of three physicians — Sydenham, Sir Hans 
Sloane, and Heberden— completely bridge over the uncer- 
tain period between old empiricism and modern science.” 

The former, Dr. Thomas Sydenham, was born at Wind- 
ford Eagle, Dorsetshire, England, in 1624, and was esteemed 
as an excellent physician and profound scholar of his day. 
Nothing is known of his boyhood. For a time he was a sol- 
dier. He was about forty years old when admitted a mem- 
ber of the College of Physicians. Dr. Richard Blackmore, 
his contemporary, who was but a pedagogue at the outstart 
himself, but afterwards knighted as Sir Richard, says of Dr. 
Sydenham, “He was only a disbanded officer, who entered 
upon the practice of medicine for a maintenance, without 
any preparatory learning.” ‘The fact of his possessing a di- 
ploma went for nothing, since Dr. Meyersbach obtained his 
about this time for a few shillings, and without the rudiments 
of an education, made a splendid living out of the credulity 
even of the most learned and fashionable classes of English 
socicty, and arrived at the height of honor and distinction. 

The reader must admit that diplomas were cheap honors, 
when one was granted toa dog! A young English gentle- 
man, for the sport of the thing, paid the price of a medical 
diploma soon after Dr. Meyersbach’s was granted,-and had 
it duly recorded in the archives of the college (Erfurth) as 
having been awarded to Anglicus Ponto. 

“ And who was Anglicus Ponto?” 7 

“None other than the gentleman’s dog — a fine mastiff.” 

But this question was not asked till too late to prevent 
the joke. It had the good effect, however, to raise at once 
the price of degrees. 

Dr. Sydenham published several medical works, copies of 
which are now extant, but his pretensions to skill availed 
him but little in time of need. His prescriptions — some 
of them, at least — were very absurd, and during his latter 
years, while enjoying a lucrative practice, and possessing 














3L OTHER: ENGLISH HUMBUGS. 


“What is the matter, sir?” inquired a fellow, approaching. 

“0, a villain has stolen my hat from my head, and, run 
away.” 

"Your hat!” looking at the bare head; “why didn’t you 
run after him?” . 

0, my dear sir, I can’t run a step. Iam very lame.” 

“Can't run! then here goes your wig.” And so saying, 
the fellow caught the poor old man’s wig, and scampered 
* away at the top of his speed. 

Dr. Sydenham died December 29, 1689. He. could not 
be termed a quack, but certainly he was’ a consummate’ 
humbug. 

An author, before quoted, after eopying a description of 
the “poor physician” of the age, adds, — 

“Ilow it calls to mind ‘the image of Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith, when, with a smiattering of medical knowledge and a 
German diploma, he tried to pick out of the miscries and 
ignorance of his fellow-creatures the means of ‘keeping soul 
and body together! Ile, too, poet and doctor, would have 
sold a pot of rouge to a faded beauty, or a bottle of hair 
dye, or a nostrum warranted to cure the bite of a mad dog.” 

Set a rogue to catch a rogue.” And to this principle we 
are indebted for the exposition of many fallacies and hum- 
bugs pursued by early physicians in order to gain practice. 

* Dr. Radcliffe,” says Dr. Hannes, “on his arrival in Lon- 
don, employed half of the porters in town to call for him at 
the coffee-houses (a famous resort of physicians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries) and places of public resort, 
so that his name might hecome known.” 

On the other hand, Radcliffe accused Dt. Hannes of the 
same trick a few years later. Doctors were doctors’ own 
worst enemies: Instead of standing by each other of the 
same school, in lip service, or passing by each other's errors 
and imperfections in silence, as they do nowadays, they 
quarrelled continually, accusing each other of the very tricks 
they practised themselves. 
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"Who wants Dr. Hannes, fellow?” demanded Radcliffe. 
“Lord A. and Lord B., your honor,” replied the man. 
“No, no, friend,” responded tho doctor, with pleasant 

irony; “those lords -don’t want your master; ‘tis he who 
wants them.” 

The humbug exploded, but Hannes had got the start be- 

_ fore this occurred. 

A worthy biographer begins thus, in writing of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe: “The Jacobite partisan, the physician without learn- 
ing, the luxurious bon vivant, Radcliffe, who grudged the 
odd sixpence of his tavern score,” etc., “was born in York- 
shire, in the year 1650.” . . : 

But notwithstanding Radcliffe’s plebeian birth, he died 
rich, therefore respected —a fact’ which hides many sins 
and imperfections. He not only humbugged the people of 

is day into the belicf that he was a learned and eminent 

, but by his shrewdness .in disposing of his gains, 

in bestowing wealth where it would tell in after years, when 

his body had returned to the dust from whence it came, — 
such as giving fifty thousand dollars to the Oxford Univer- 
sity as a fund for the establishment of the great “ Radcliffe’ 

Library,” ete.,—he succeeded in humbugging subsequent 

generations into the same belief. 

Certainly there is room for a few more such humbugs. 

Dr. Barnard de Mundoville, in “Essays on Charity and 
“Charity Schools,” says of Radcliffe, “That a man with emall 
skill in physic, and hardly any learning, should by vile arts 
get into practice, and lay up wealth, is no mighty wonder ; 
but that he should so deeply work himself into the good 
opinion of the world as to gain the genetal esteem of a na- 
tion, and establish a reputation beyond all contemporaries, 
with no other qualities hut a perfect knowledge of mankind, 
and a capacity of making the most of it, is something ex- 
traordinary.” : 

Mandeville further accuses him of “an insatiable greed- 




















42 A FORTUNE ON SEINE WATER. 


him the secret of his longevity. It consisted of a medicine, 
which, if taken according to directions accompanying each 
bottle, would prolong the life of the fortunate possessor ad 
infinitum. : : 

Villars employed several assistants to stand on the cor 
ners of the streets, and who, when a funeral was seen pass- 
ing, would exelaim,— 

“Ah! if the unfortunate deceased had but taken Dr. Vil- 
lars’ nostrum, he might now be riding in his own carriage, 
instead of in a hearse.” 

“Of course,” says cur authority, “ the rabble believed the 
testimony of such respectable and disinterested appearing ~ 
witnesses, and made haste to obtain the doctor’s nostrum — 
and instructions.” And here is where the laugh comes in. 

_ The patient received positive instructions to live tempor- 
ately, to eat moderately, bathe duily, to avoid all excesses, 
to take steady and moderate exercise, to riso early, and,-in 
fact, to obey all the laws of nature. Of course those who 
persevered in these instructions were greatly benefited 
thereby, and the dupes, attributing their recovery to the use - 
of the nostrum, lauded the doctor. 

The medicine, put up in a’ small bottle, carefully Tabelled, 
and sold for the modest sum of five francs, consisted of 
water from the River Seine, tinctured with a quantity of 
spirits of nitro, A few were wise enough to see the trick, 
but most people believed in the efficacy of the nostrum. 

Unfortunately for Villars, ho intrusted his seeret to an- 
other, the humbug leaked out, and Othello’s occupation was 
gone; but not, however, until Villars had amassed a large 
fortune from the credulity of the public. 

This brings to mind a story, the truth of which cari be 
vouched for, respecting a New England doctor. Tis labels 
contained the following instructions :— 

“The doctor charges you to take caro of. the health God 
has given.you. In eating and exercise be moderate. Avoid 
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bad babits and excesses that sap the life from you. Use no 
ealt pork, newly-baked fine bread, vinegur, coffee, strong tea, 
or spirits while taking this medicine. "Tis not in the power 
of man to restore you to bealth unless you regard these di- 
rections.” . 

" What do you think of this?” asked the editor of a jour- 
nal of Dr. P., former professor of II— College, pre- 
senting a vial of the high dilution, as ‘the medicine was, 
labelled as above. ‘ 

“All very well,” the doctor replied, after having read the 
label; “for if the vial contains nothing but water, with just 
sufficient alcohol to keep it, a strict observance of these di- 
rections might restore you to health.” 

"You have treated my case for a long time, doctor, and 
have never given me such instructigns. Pray why don't. you 
get up something similar?” 

"Well, what was his reply?” I asked, as tho editor hes- 
tated. é 

"O, be has not yet informed me.” 




















American Hemsucs. 


Humbug is not necessarily synonymous with ignorance. 
So fur from it, that doubtless a very perfect and successfal 
man in the art of humbugging must be educated to his busi- 





ness. 

The following true statement is a ease in point: A phy- 
sician of New York, now in excellent standing, who-" rolls in 
riches,” and whose own carriage is drawn by a span of horses 
that Bonner once might have envied, was but a few years 
ago as poor as a church mouse, and as unknown as Scripture. 
He had graduated with honors in Transylvania University, 
opened an office in a country town, where his knowledze and 
talents were unappreciated, and which place he abandoned 
after a twelve months’ patient waiting for a practice which 
did not come. He had become poorer every month, and but 











44 STARTING A CITY PRACTICE. 


for the kind assistance of early friends, must have perished 
of want. 

“Either it is distressingly healthy here, or the good people 
are afraid to trust their lives and healths in the. hands of an 
inexperienced physician,” he remarked to a friend to whom 
he applied for means for a new start elsewhere. 

And where will you try your luck next?” inquired his 
friend. . : 

"In New York city.” 

"In New York ¢ 

"Yes, and I shall there succeed,” ho exclaimed, with great 
determination. 

“Well, I hope in my heart of hearts you will,” was his 
friend's reply, as he kindly loaned him the required sum of 
money. 

Had his friend asked the advice of a third, party before 
muking the loan, doubtless the answer would have been 
something like the following, though .it was respecting an- 
other case :— 

“Dr. J. wants mo to Juan him some money for thirty 
ys; do you suppose he will refund it?” 

"What! lend him money?” was the reply. “He return 
it? No, sir; if you lend that man an emetic he would never 
return it.” 

On his borrowed funds, — neither principal nor interest of 
which his kind friend ever expected him to be able to return, 
— the doctor entercd the greut metropolis. He hired a house 
in a respectable locality, and hung out his sign. During his 
long quict days in the country village be had read a great 
deal, and was “up to the tricks” of his predecessors. He 
had particularly posted himself on the ways and ‘means re- 
sorted to by some of thoso physicians, of whom we have 
already made brief mention, for getting into practice. 

“What avails it that I know as much as other physicians 
who have entered upon a practice? What docs my diploma 
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A STUNNER. 49 


demands, and too little confidence in the veneration of my 
vis-a-vis to return the request, I went to eating, while he 
closed one eye, keeping the other on a plate of hot steak 
just pluced before him by the table girl. I have since been 
strongly reminded of him by the character “ Bishopriggs,” in 
Wilkie Collins’s book, “ Man and Wife.” I think, however, 
for ‘hypocrisy, the present subject exceeded Bishopriggs. 
Having wagged his enormous jaw a few times, by way of 
grace, he began eating and conversing alternately. 

“I take it, friend, you're a railroad conductor, coming in 
so late,” he suggested, between mouthfuls. 

“No,” was my brief reply. 

“Perhaps, cap’n, you're a drummer. Sell dry or wet 
goods?” 

“No.” F 

“A newspaper man?” 

I merely shook my head. 

“Then a patent medicine vender?” 

* No!” emphatically. 

“Not a-minister,” he asserted. “Perhaps a doctor,” he 
perseveringly continued. 

"Yes, sir; Iam a physician.” 

“O! ah! indeed! I am rejoiced to learn it. Give me 
your hand, sir,” he exclaimed, rising-and reaching his enor- 
mous palm across the table. “I am rejoiced, as I said’ be- 
fore, to mect a brother.” 

TA brother!” I repeated, with unfeigned surprise and 
disgust. 

“Yes, a brother! I, too, am a doctor. I have the 
honor,” etc., for the next ten minutes, while I hastened to 

finish my supper. : 

His last interrogation was what a college boy would call a 

” stunner.” 

~ Do you think, sir, that the Fillopian ducks are the same 

in a male as they are in a female?” 





50 DR. PUSBELLY. 


[Dr. S., a quack living in Winsted, Conn., once said to 
an educated physician, that he sonietimes found difficulty 
in introducing a female catheter on account of the “ prostrate” 
(meaning prostate) gland, — which exists only in the male! ] 

I saw him once after the above interesting interview. He 
entered the drug: house: of Rust, Bird, & Brother, Boston, 
just as I was about to go out.’ I could not. refrain from 
turning my attention towards him, as.I recognized his sten- 
torian voice. 

“Have you got any Bonyset arbs?” was all I waited to 
hear. I subsequently learned that ho was known in Ver+ 
mont and part of New York State by the sobriquet of “Dr. 
Pushelly.” 

The following story respecting “Dr. Pusbelly,” related: in 
my hearing by a stage-driver, is in perfect keeping with the 
character of the man, as he impressed mo in my first inter- 
view at the country hotel. 


Dr. Puspetry. 


One sunny day in autumn I had occasion to take a long 
journey “away down in Maine,” when and where there was 
no railroad. I was seated on tho outside of « four-horse 
stage-coach, with threo or four other passengers, one of 
whom was a lady, who preferred riding in that elevated sta- 
tion to being cramped up inside the coach with eight per- 
sons, hesides sundry babies, a poodle dog, and a parrot. 

“Sam,” our driver, was a sociable fellow, full of pleasant 
stories, —and Medford rum, though he was considered a 
perfectly safe Jehu. The greatest drawback to his otherwiso 
agreeable yarns was his habit of swearing. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the lady, he would occasionally round his 
periods and emphasize his sentences with an expletive which 
had hetter have been omitted. 

“Can't you tell a story just as well without swearing, 
Sam?” I inquired. 














52 “PROFESSOR BREWSTER.” 


slobbered tobacco juice, and gabbled his religion at me, 
while occasionally I swore mine back at him. 
“When we got over, I jumped out, and told him to set 
steady till I hauled the boat up further; but he didn’t mind, 
and rose up in the starn with his kit, a tin trunk in each 
hand, just as I gave the craft a yerk, when over backwards 
he went kerflounce’ into the water, — carcass, trunks, Bible, 
pills, and essences, all into the lake. , the d- You 
ought to have seen him. Up he came, puffin’ and blowin’ 
like a big whale! Then I fished him out with the boat-hook, 
and went for his trunks. No sooner had he reached éerror 
Jirmer than, blowiw’ the surplus watcr and tobacco out of his 
throat, he commenced swearin’ at me. Religion went by the 
“board! O, Jerusalem! Such a blessing as he gave me I 

never before heard. I knowed it was pent up in him, the 
old sinner, and he only wanted the occasion to let it 
out. The bath done it! It was the eussidest baptism I 
ever witnessed in the hull course of my life.” 

“Was he called Dr. Pusbelly?” I suggested, at the close 
of the narrative. 

“Yes, that was his name; but I called him Old Pilgarlic, 
blame him.” F 








*Proressor BRewsTER.” 


When I lived in Hartford, Conn., some years ago, there 
resided in that city a black man, then somewhat noted as a 
“seer” among various classes of whites, as well as blacks, 
and who resides there still, and has since become quite fa- 
mous. In what category to place this man, — Professor 
Brewster, so called, — it is perhaps a little difficult to de- 
termine; whether among “clairvoyants,” “animal magnet- 
izers,” "natural doctors,”“" fortune-tellers,” or what, or all, it 
must he admitted that be is a “character,” and wields great 
influence among certain classes. Nature made him a snpe- 
rior man of bis race, and what thorough, carly education 




















58 : “ LOOKING.” 


sional education may be said to have at: that time become 
‘finished,’ 

“Since then Worthy has practised medicine to considera- 
ble extent, told fortunes, ‘looked’ (in a crystal) for stolen 
property, und, if we are to believe half of what is attested 
by many astute people (such as police detectives, etc.), has, 
by forco of his great sagacity, or in some way (be would 
eay, through clairvoyance), managed to achieve great suc- 
cess in ferreting out lost or stolen treasures, and bringing 
thieves to grief. 

“People of all classes in society visit him with their trou- 
bles of mind and body. But the major part of his clientage 
is females. The wives and accomplished daughters of weal- 
thy men, as well as poor and ignorant women, come from 
distant parts of the country to consult him, and a great 
number of the first ladies of Hartford also consult bim. 
Worthy carries on tho business of a ‘chair-seater,’ partly . 
to occupy his time during the intervals of his divinutions, 
and partly to provide an excuse for cautious persons to call 
on him for consultations. Those who consult him do so 
mostly regarding secret matters, and they pretend to visit 
him to engage him to seat chairs ! 

“He is consulted in respect to all sorts of diseases, and by 
unsuccessful, perplexed, or doubting lovers; by husbands 
whose wives have absconded, and who are anxious to call 
them back; by wives in regard to their wandering husbands ; 
by hosts of superstitious people (and these are found in all 
classes), who believe themselves ‘possessed by devils,’ or 
demons. He is expected to cast out the devils (and he does 
80 as surely ns most doctors cure imaginary diseases). Peo- 
ple who have lost property, and officers of the law in search 
of stolen goods, consult him; and bachelors and widowers 
in want of wives, and countless maids (both old and young), 
anxious to get married, visit him and receive his sweet con- 
solations, or mourn over the ill luck which he prognosticates 








60 ‘BREWSTER AS A PATRIOT. 


were fighting for a great humanitary end, — the abolition of 
chattel slavery, — it may be noted here, that Worthy wrote 
to Governor Buckingham, in August, 1862, proposing to 
raise a black regiment, and the governor, by his secretary, 
replied to Worthy’s proposition, that he then did ‘not deem 
it expedient,’ — which fact institutes a comparison between 
the judgments of the governor and Worthy, not uncompli- 
mentary to the latter.” 





IL. 
APOTHECARIES. 


WiRsT MPNTION OF.—A POOR SPECIMEN. —ELIZABETHAR. — XING JAMES 1. 
[vi.].— ALLAPICE AND ALOES, SUOAR AND TARTAR EMETIC. — WAR, — PulY- 
SICIAN. 8. APOTHECARY. — IGNORANCE. — STEALING A THADE.—A. LAUOH- 
ABLE PRESCRIPTION. — “CASTER ILE.” — MODERN DRUG SWALLOWIXG, 
— MISTAKES, ‘STEALS THE TOOLS ALSO.” — SUBSTITUTES. — “A QUID.” 
—a “SMELL” OF PATENT MEDICINES. — ‘‘ A SAMPLE CLERK.” 





Tune are few occupations wherein Old Time has wrought 
so few clianges as in that of the apothecary’s. What it was 
four hundred years ago it is to-day! Who first invented its 
weights, measures, and symbols, Iam unable to say; but it 
is a fact that they remain the same as when first made men- 
tion of by the earliest writers on the subject. 

Drop into the “corner drug store,” — and what corner has 
none !— examine the balances, the tables of weights and. 
measures, the graduating glass, the sigus for grains, scruples, 
ounces, and pounds, and you will find them the same as 
those used by the earliest known medical apothecaries, by those 
ot the Elizabethan period, or when King Lear (Lyr) said, 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten 
my imagination; there’s money for thee.” 

The money has changed; names of drugs are somewhat 
altered; some new ones have taken the place of old ones; 
prescriptions changed in quality ; but quantities, and modes of 
expressing them, are unchanged. 

In the middle ages an apothecary was the keeper of any 
shop or warchouse, and an officer appointed to take chargo 
of a mugazine.” — Webster. 
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62 BIBLICAL APOTIECARIES. 


We have good grounds for supposing this to have been 
the case in the time of the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, more that two thousand years ago. Nehemiah informs 
us that the son of an apothecary assisted in “ fortifying Jeru- 
salem unto the broad wall.” Was uot this the office of an 
overseer, or “keeper of a magazine”? Various artisans 
were employed to perform certain portions of the work, and 
who more appropriate or better qualified to oversee the re- 
building of the fortifications than “an officer appointed to 
take charge of the magazines ”? 

One more reference we draw from Scripture,* viz., in Ex- 
odus xxxvii. 29, where “the holy anointing oil” (not for 
medicine, but for the tabernacle), “and the pure incense of 
sweet spices” (not medical), “were made according to the 
work [book ?] of the apothecary.” This, however, no more im- 
plies that the said “apothecary ” was a medical man, a dispen- 
ser of physic, or versed in medical lore, than that the maker 
of shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 5) was necessarily a pharmacist. 

In fact, there scems to have been no need of an apothecary, 
as medicine dispenser, until about the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Tho oldest known work on compounding medicines was 
tien by Nicolaus Mynepsus, who died in the commence- 
ment of the faurteenth century. 

The first apothecaries were merely growers and dispensers 
of herbs, and were but a poor and beggurly set. 

Shakspeare’s delineation of the “poor apothecary of 
Mantua,” in Romeo and Juliet, so completely answers the 
description of the whole “kit” of druggists of the times, 
that we may be pardoned in quoting him. 
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* The art of embalming was known, and even pructised by ‘ servants,” trane- 
Inted or called physicians, or sometimes apothecaries (or by his arts "), four 
thousand years ago. Jacob, Joseph, Asa, and others were embalmed. The 


Exyptians were carly versed in this art, which now ix almost, or entirely, 
lost. 












SHAKSPEARE'S APOTHECARY. 63 
Romeo says, — 


“I do remember an apothecary, — 

"And hereabouts he dwells, — whom late I noted 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simpies (herbs). Meagre were his looks; 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
OF ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account.of empty boxés, 
Gréen earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds; 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself I said, — 
‘An’ if a man did need a po 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.” 











on now, 


What, ho! apothecary! 

Apothecary. Who calls so loud? 

Romeo. Come hither, man! I see that thou art poor. 
Hold! There is forty ducats! [$80.] Let me have 
A dram of poison. : : : 

Apoth. Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear'st to die? Famine is on thy checks; 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes; 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 
The world affords no law to make thee ri 








‘Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Apoth. My poverty, but not my will, consents.” 


When we behold the opulent druggists of the present day, - 
we can hardly credit the fact that for nearly two hundred 
years the apothecary of Mantua was a fair specimen of the 
wretches who represented that now important branch of 
business. ¢ 

The physician was the master, the apothecary tho slive ! 

The following were among the rules prescribed by Dr. 








64 DR. BULLYN'S RULES. 


Bullyn for the “apothecary’s life and conduct” during the 
Elizabethan era : — 


"1, Io must serve God, be clenly, pity the poore. 

2. Must not be suborned for money to hurt mankind. 

4. His garden must be at band, with plenty of herbes, 
seedes, and rootes. 

5. To sow, set, plant, gather, preserve, and keepe them 
in due time. 

6. To read Dioscorides, to learn ye nature of plants and 
herhes. (Dioscorides published a work on vegetable reme- 
dics about 1499, in Greek. The ¢ranslation was referred to.) 

8. To have his morters, stilles, pottes, filters, glasses, and 
boxes cleane and sweete. 

12, That he neither increase nor diminish the physician’s 
bill (prescription), nor keepe it for his own use. 

14, That he peruse often his wares, that they corrupt not. 

15. That he put not in quid pro quo (i. e., substitute 
one drug for another.) (Would not this be excellent advice 
to some of the apothecaries of the present day ?) 

16. That he meddle only in his vocation. 

18. That he delight to reade Nicolaus Mynepsus, and a fow 
other ancient authors. 

19. That he remember his office is only ye physician's cooke. 

20. ‘That he use true waights and measures. 

21. That he be not covetous or crafty, seeking his own 
lucre before other men’s help and comfort.” 











We may sce the wisdom evinced by the author of the 
above advice, especially in articles Nos. 2, 12, and 21, when 
we know of a druggist’s clerk of modern times, who, having 
stolen the physician’s prescriptions intrusted to his care, 
started out on borrowed capital, and, putting them up as his 
own wonderful discoveries, advertised them extensively, un- 
til his remedies, for all diseases which flesh is heir to, are 
now sold throughout the entire universe ! 





66 WAR OF DOCTORS AND AFOTHECARIES. 


Customer. Why! I just bought this cigar from you. 

Druggist. Well, we also sell emetics and catharties. 
That docs not license customers to sit down and enjoy them 
on the premises. 

In the thirteenth year of the reign of James I. of Eng- 
land (and James VI. of Scotland) the apothecaries and 
grocers were disunited. The charter, however, placed the 
former under the control of the College of Physicians, who 
were endowed with the arbitrary powers of inspecting their 
shops and wares, and inflicting punishments for alleged neg- 
lects, deficiencies, and malpractices. 

The physicians knew so little, that the apothecaries soon 
were enabled to cope with them; “and before a generation 
had passed away the apothecaries had gained so much, so- 
cially and pecuniarily, that the more prosperous of them 
could afford to Iangh in the face of the faculty, and by the 
commencement of the next century they were fawned upon 
by the younger physicians, and were in a position to quar- 
rel with the old, which they soon improved.” 

‘As it was a common occurrence for patients to apply at 
the apothecary’s for a physician, the former either recom- 
tucnided ‘the'a)plieant' ta, ono who: fivored: iti, oF “eli pres 
scribed for the patient himself. The promulgation of this fact 
was the declaration of war with the old physicians, who here- 
tofore had done their best to keep down the apothecaries. The 
former threatened punishment, as provided by law; the lat- 
ter retaliated, by refusing to call them in to consult on diffi- 
cult cases." Starving graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
with the certificate of the college in their pockets, were im- 
bittered by having to trudge along on foot and see the mean 
‘medicine mixers,’ who had scarce scholarship enough to 
construe a prescription, dashing by in their carriages.” 

The war progressed, — Physician vs. Apothecary, — and 
the rabble joined. Education sided with the physicians, in- 
terest sided with the apothecaries. 


























68 IGNORANCE. 


Thus emancipated from the supervision of the physicians, 
the apothecaries began to feel their own importance, and 
most of them prescribed boldly for patients, without 
consulting a doctor. The ignorance of many of them was 
only equalled by their impudence. It is not unusual, at the 
present day, for not only apothecaries, bat their most igno- 
rant clerks, to prescribe for persons, strangers perhaps, who 
call to inquire for a physician; and cases, too, where the ut- 
most skill and experience are required. 

The following amusing anecdote is sufficiently in accord- 
ance with facts within our own knowledge to be true, not- 
withstanding its seeming improbability : — 


ANECDOTE OF Macreapy, THE AcToR. 


The handwriting of Macready, the actor, was curiously il- 
legible, and especially when writing a pass to the theatre. One 
day, at New Orleans, Mr. Brougham obtained one of these 
orders for a friend. On handing it to the latter gentleman, 
he asked, — 2 

* What is this, Brougham?” 

* A pass to see Macready.” 

“Why, I thought it was a physician’s prescription, which it 
most resembles.” 

“So it does,” acquiesced Mr. Brougham, again looking 
over the queer hieroglyphics. “Let us go to an apotheca- 
ry’s and have it made up.” 

Turning to the nearest druggist’s, the paper was given to 
the clerk, who gave it a carcless glance, und proceeded to get 
a vial ready. 

With a second look at the paper, down came a tincture 
bottle, and the vial was half filled. Then there was a pause. 

Brougham and his friend pretended not to notice the pro- 
ceedings. The clerk was evidently puzzled, and finally broke 
down, and rang for the proprietor, an elderly and pompous 
looking individual, who issued from the inner sanctum. The 





70 THE WRONG PATIENT. 


apothécaries are to be forever abolished ;” and he quotes the 
assertion from one of the articles in the bill: “Is it not a 
notorious fuct that the masses of chemists and druggists 
know nothing of the business in which they are engaged?” 
Dr. Graham certainly ought to have known. 

Druggists are liable to make mistakes, —as are all men; 
but carelesness and ignorance, ore or both, are usually to 
be found at the bottom of the fatalities so common in the 
dispensing of prescriptions. I know an old and experienced 
druggist who sold a pot of extract belladonna for extract dan- 
delion. In the same city, on the same street, I know an- 
other who was prosecuted for dispensing opium for taraxi- 
cum, which carelesness caused the death of two children. 
The following mistake was less fatal, but only think of the 
poor lady’s feclings ! 

A servant girl was sent to a certain drug store we know 
of, who, in a “rich brogue,” which might have caused General 
Scott's eyes to water with satisfaction, and his cars to lop 
like Bottom’s after his transformation by the mischievous 
fairy, she asked for some “caster ile,” which she wished ‘ef- 
fectually disguised. 

"Do you like soda water?” asked the druggist. 

“O, yis, thank ye, sir,” was the prompt reply ; “an Tim- 

“mun, sir, if ye plaze; long life to yeze.” 

Tho man then proceeded to draw a glass, strongly flavored 
with lemon, with a dose of oil cast upon its troubled waters, 

“Drink it at one swallow,” said he, presenting it to the 
smiling Bridget. This she did, again thanking the gentle- 
manly clerk. 

“What are you waiting for?” he inquired, seeing that she 
still lingered. 

“I'm waitin’ for the caster ile, sir,” said the girl. 

"O! Why you have just taken it,” replied the soda-drug 
man. 

“Och! Murther! It was for a sick man I wanted it, an’ 
not meself at all.” 








REASONS OF FAILURES. ce) 


necessary medicines put up. Of course a respectable phy- 
sician knows of a reliable apothecary. The patient, in nine 

* eases out of ten, desires to retain the prescription, and often 
does so. He goes to another drug store, more convenient, for 
a second quantity of the same; and now let me ask the pa- 
tient, — no matter who or where he is, —did you ever get 
the same kind of medicine, in Zook, color, quantity, and taste, — 
all, — the second time, from the same prescription? I have 
often heard the patient complain that he could not get the 
game put up at the very store where he got the original pre- 
scription compounded. 

I once was called to visit a lady who was laboring under 
great prostration ; “sickness at the stomach,” with constipa- 
tion. 

“ What is the disease?” inquired the anxious husband, who 
had previously employed two regular physicians for the case, 
and discharged them both. 

“ Nux vomica,” was the reply. 

I gathered up three of the vials on the table, and, taking 
them to thedesignated apothecary’s, I demanded the prescrip- 
tions corresponding with the numbers on the vials. These 
were duplicates. 

He had made a mistake! that's all. THe had compounded 
an ounce of tincture of nux instead of a drachm! Not that 
a drachm could be taken at a dose with impunity; but what- 
ever the dose was, the patient was continually taking eight 
times as much as the physician intended to prescribe. 

Another reason of the failure of the prescribing physician 
meeting the expectation anticipated, is the use of old and in- 
ert medicines. 

Where a man’s treasure is, his heart is also. An apothe- 
cary’s interest is more in nostrums, tobacco, soda, etc., than 
in medicines; how, then, can he follow the excellent advice 
of Dr. Bullyn, in article ‘14, that he peruse often his 
wares, that they corrupt not.” 








um THE SAMPLE CLERK. 


But the greatest cheat is in the “substituting” business; 
the “guid pro quo.” Horse aloes may be bought for ten 
cents a pound. Podophyllin costs seventy-five cents an 
ounce. They each act as cathartic, and I have detected tho 
former put in place of the latter. How is the physician to 
know the cheat? How is the patient to detect it? Perhaps 
the former stuf'—aloes— may have given the victim the 
hemorrhoids. One dose may be quite sufficient to produce 
that distressing disease. This only calls for another pre- 
Tiption! So it looks a deal like a “ you tickle me, and I'll 
ekle you” profession, at best. Thus the patient becomes 
disgusted, and resorts to our next —“ Patent Medicines.” 

In closing this chapter on Apothecaries, I must relate a 
little scene to which I was an eye-witness. Meantime, let 
me say to the “respectable druggist,” Dou’t be offended if I 
have slighted you by leaving you out, in my description of 
the various kinds of apothecaries enumerated above. There 
is a respectable class of druggists whom I bave not men- 
tioned, and doubtless you belong to that order. 

On going home one evening, not long since, I observed 
several boys, loud and boisterous, surrounding a lamp post. 
As I approached, I heard, among the cries and vocifera- 
tions, — 

“Howld to it, Jimmy ; it'll be the makin’ of ye.” 

I drew nearer, and discovered a sickly-looking lad lean- 
ing up against the lamp post, with the stump of a cigar in 
his mouth, and a taller boy endeavoring to hold him up by 
his jacket collar, while a short-sct urchin was stooping be- 
hind to assist in the task. They were evidently endeay- 
oring to teach “Jimmy” to smoke. The poor fellow was 
deathly sick, and faintly begged to be let off. 

"O, no, no. Stick to it, Jimmy; it'll be the makin’ of 
yese,” was repented. 

“Sure, ye'll niver.do for a sample clark in a potecary 
shop,” suid another, as he blew a cloud of smoke trom his 





“GENERAL GRANT SMOKES.” 1 


own cigar stump into the pale face of the victim to modern 
accomplishments. 

"General Grant smokes, Jimmy, and you'll never be a 
man if you don’t learn,” added a voice minus the brogue. 

A policeman here interfered, and rescued the wretched 
Jimmy.” 

“What is a sample clerk, my lad?” I asked of the boy 
who had used the above expression. 

“O, sir, he’s the divil o’ the ’potecary shop; the lean, 
pimply-faced urchin what tastes all the pizen drugs for the 
boss. If his constitution is tough enough to stand it the 
first year, then they makes a clark of him the nixt.” 





Til. 
PATENT MEDICINES. 





“Expunge the whole.” — Pors. 

“These are terrible alarms to persons grown fat and wealthy."—Sovrm. 
PATENT MEDICINES. — HOW STARTED. — HOW MADE. — THE WAY IMMENSE FOR- 
TUNES AKE REALIZED. — SPALDING'S GLUE. — SOURED SWILL. — SARSAPA 
P. TOWNSEND. — “A DOWN EAST FARMER'S STORY.” 
EXPOSITIO — “CAPTAIN WRAGGE'S PILL” A FAIR 
HOW VILL SALES ARE STARTED. —A SLIP OF THE 
How. menor 
RIEXCR. —A LUDICROUS 





RILLA, UCMBUGS. — 8. 
— “wip cuenry 
SAMPLE OF THE WHOL 
RIPE PILLS." — SHAKESPEARE IMPRO' 












Ix the former chapters are shown some of the causes 
which led to the present immense demand for proprietary 
nostrums, or patent medicines. The conflicting " isms” and 
“opathies” of the medical fraternity, their quarrels and de- 
preciations of one and another, their expositions of each 
other’s weaknesses, frauds, and duplicities, disgusted the 
eommon people, who finally resorted to the irregulars, to 
astrologers, and humbugs of various pretensions, and to the 
few advertised nostrums of those earlier periods. 

“While there is life there is hope,” and invalids would, 
and still continue to seize upon almost any promised relief 
from present pain and anticipated death. Speculative and. 
unprincipled men have seldom been wanting, at any period, 
to profit by this misfortune of their fellow-creatures, and 
to play upon the credulity of the afflicted, by offering various 
compounds warranted to restore them ta perfect health. At 
first such medicines were introduced by the owner going 
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80 ADVERTISING DOES IT. 


This is the secret of the fortunes made in advertised med- 
icines. 

When we know the complete worthlessness of the majority 
of the articles that ure placed before the public, — yea, their 
more than worthlessness, for they are, many of them, highly 
injurious to the user, — the fact of their enormous consump- 
tion is truly astonishing. The drug-swallowing public bas 
grown lean and poor in proportion as the manufacturers 
and venders of these villanous compounds have grown fat 
and wealthy. 

Said the proprietor of “Coe’s Cough Balsam” and “Dys- 
pepsia Cure” to the author, “If you have got a good med- 
icine, one of value, don’t put it before the public. I can 
advertise dish water, and sell it, just as well as an article 

_ of merit. It is all in the advertising.” As the above prep- 
arations were advertised on every board fence, and in every 
newspaper in New England at least, did his assertion imply 
that those articles were mere “ dish water”? 





“ Spatpine’s GLUE.” 


I was informed by a Mr. Johnston, who engineered the 
advertising of the preparation, that it cost but one eighth of 
acent per bottle. If you want to muke a liquid glue, dis- 
solve a quantity of common glue in water at nearly boiling 
point, say one pound of glue to a gallon of water; add an 
ounce or less of nitric acid to hold it in solution, and bottle. 
The more glue, the stronger the preparation. 

The pain-killers and liniments are the most costly, on ac- 
count of the alcohol necessary to their manufacture; and, in 
fact, the principal item of expense in all liquid medical 
articles put up for public sale, is in the aleohol essential to 
their preservation against the extremes of heat and cold to 
which they may be subjected. 























84 WILKIE COLLINS’ “NO NAME.” 


Dr. Hayes was hired to give the analysis of it to the public, 
in the interest of the proprietor, and consequently he would 
not detract from its supposed merits. 

Pectorals, wild cherry preparations, etc., are cheaply 
made. Oil of almonds produces the cherry flavor, hydro- 
cyanic acid (prussic acid, a virulent poison) and morphine, 
or opium, constitute the medical properties, I have not ex- 
amined the exception to the above. 

Pills. The bitter and cathartic properties of nearly every 
pill in the market, — advertised preparation, — whether 
“mandrake,” liver,” “ vegetable,” or what else, are made up 

* from alocs, the coarsest and cheapest of all bitter cathartics, 
One is as good as another. You pay your money, however ; 
you can take your choice. : 

One holds the ascendency in proportion to the money or . 
check invested by the owner in its introduction. A great 
Philadelphia pill, now sold in all the drug stores of America, 
was introduced by the following “dodge”: The owner began 
small. Ie took his pills to the druggists, and, as he could 
not sell an unknown and unadvertised patent pill, he left a 
few hoxes on commission. Te then sent, round and bought 
them up. Their ready sale induecd the druggists to pur- 
chase again, for cash. ‘The proprietor invested the surplus 
cash in advertising their “rapid sale,” as well as their “rare 
virtues,” and by puffing, and a little more buying up, he got 
them started. He necessarily must keep them advertised, 
or they would become a drug in market. 

Wilkie Collins, Esq., in “Na Name,” has the best written 
description of the modus operandi of keeping a “pill before 
the people,” and I cannot refrain from quoting Captain 
Wragge to Magdalen in this connection. 

“My dear girl, I have-been occupied, since we last saw 
each other, in slightly modifying my old professional habits. 
T have shifted from moral agriculture to medical agriculture. 
Formerly I preyed on the public sympathy; nowI prey on 



































92 A. 8. 8. 


Hare Restoratives: A Baup Bacnetor’s EXPeRience. 


A gentleman of perhaps thirty-five years of age once 
called upon the writer for advice relative to baldness, when 
he related the following experience, permitting me to make 
a note of it at leisure. 

“In 1865 my friends intimated to me that my hair was 
getting slightly thin on the crown of my head. I have al- 
ways had a mortal terror of being bald, and daily examina- 
tions convinced me that my fears were about to be realized. 
My first inquiry was for a remedy. 

“What shall I do to prevent its falling out?’ I nervously 
inquired. 

“*Get a bottle of Dr. ——’s Hair Restorative,’ one ad- 
vised; another, some different preparation, — all advertised 
remedies, — till I had a list a yard long of various washes, 
preventives, restorers, etc., ad infinitum. 

“I obtained one of the very best. I used it as directed. 
It stuck as though its virtue consisted in sticking the loose 
hairs firmly to the firmer-rooted ones. But alas! after a 
month’s trial, sufficient hair had come out of my head to 
make a respectable chéynon! 

“IT next got some of Mrs. A. S. S. Allon’s — or All — some- 
thing; I forget the rest of the name; I’m sure of the A. S. S., 
however, —and that was worse than the gum-stick’em kind, 
for the hair came out faster than before. 

“In despair, I applied to a ‘respectable apothecary,’ who 
keeps the next corner drug store. ‘For God’s sake, Mr. Bil- 
ious, have you got any good preventive for falling of the 
hair?’ I exclaimed: 

"*O, yes, just the article,’ he replied, rubbing his palms 
vigorously. He then showed me his stock, consisting of 
thirty-nine different kinds! 

“*All very good —highly recommended,’ he remarked, 
with commendable impartiality. 





94 A SEA OF TROUBLES. 


"I think,’ I said, ’if I use it a second month, it will entirely 
bare it!” 

“I bought a wig, and bad my head shaved. I didn’t lock 
myself up in a coul-cellur, or bide under a tub, like Dioge- 
nes, but I felt that I would have gladly done either, to hide 
myself from the eyes of the world. The girls all cast shy 
glances at me as they passed; as though the majority of 
them did not wear false hair! 

“Tn utter desperation, I visited a dermatologist. What a 
name to make hair grow! Well, he examined my scalp 
with a microscope, and said the hair could be made to grow 
anew. ‘I discover myriads of germs, which only require 
the right treatment in order to spring up in an exuberant 
crop of wavy tresses.’ I bought his preparations. Bill, 
thirty-eight dollars. They were worthless. 

“Soon after this failure, I heard of a new remedy —‘a 
sure cure.’ The proprietor possessed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, from the manufacture of various other remedies for 
nearly all diseases to which we poor mortals are subject; and 
there might be something in this. It was recommended to 
cure baldness, and restore gray hair to its natural color. I 
would go and sce the proprietor of this excellent hair re- 
sto T hastened to Lowell. I was ushered into the doc- 
tor ctum — into the very presence of this Napoleon of 
medicine-makers, the Alexander of conquered worlds —of 
medical prejudices ! 

“With hat in hand, I bowed low to the great Doctor Hair 
—or hair doctor. He beheld my veneration for himself. 
With a practised eye, he noted my genteel apparel. Flat- 
tered hy my obcisance, and not to be outdone in politeness, 
he arose, removed his tile, and bowed equally low in return 
to my profound salutation, when lo! O fempora! O mores! 
he was both bald and gray! I retired without specifying 
the object of my visit.” 





























98 RULES -FOR INVALIDS. 


that there is swindle on the face of it? — the publisher of that 
advertisement is a particeps criminis in the transaction.” 

Why don’t some of the thousand victims wlro have been 
swindled into buying this worthless stuff expose him?” 

"In exposing the reverend wolf, don't you see they would 
expose their own weakness? This is the reason of the fel- 
low’s selecting the peculiar class of diseases as curable by 
his great discovery. The poor sufferer does not wish the 
community to know that he is afflicted by such a disease.” 

"It is truly a great dodge; and no doubt the knave has 
found fools enough to make him ‘ independent.” 








Retes., 1, Take no patent or advertised “inedicines at all. 
They ave of no earthly use! You never require them, as 
they are not conducive to your health, happiness, or lon- 





y- 
Thore are physicians who can cure every disease that flesh 
is heir to—excepling one, 
2. Apply in your need only to a respectable physician. 
3. Give your preference to such as administer the smallest 
quantities of medicine — and are successful in their practice. 


gev' 











T have barely begun to exhaust the material Ihave been 
years collecting for this chapter; but I must desist, to give 
room for other important expositions. 








100 A DOCTOR “IN A HORN.” 


In the choice of a trade or profession, every young man 
should weigh carefully his natural capacity to the pursuit 
selected. His parents or guardians should consult the 
youth's adaptubility rather than their own convenience. How 
many have dragged out a miserable existence by ill chuice 
ling! Men who were destined by nature to be wood- 
sawyers and diggers of trenches, are found daily taking upon 
themselves the immense responsibility’ of teaching those 
whose mental calibre is far above their own, or assuming the 
greater responsibility of administering to the aflieted. 

If a man finds himself adapted to a higher calling than 
that originally selected for him by his friends, by all means 
let him “come up higher;” but too many by far have 
changed from a trade to a profession to which they had no 
adaptability 

So we find men in the medical profession who were better 
as they were,— lakers, barbers, butchers, tailors, tinkers, 
pedagogues, cobblers, horse doctors, etc., ete. 

There used to be a fish-peddler going about Boston, blow- 
ing a fish-horn, and crying his “fresh cod an’ haddock,” 
who, getting tired of that loud crying and loud smelling oc- 
cupation, took to blowing his horn for his * wonderful discov- 
ery” of a “pasture weed,” which cured every humor but 
a thundering humor (one can see the humor of the joke), 
and every eruption since the eruption of Hecla in 1783,— 
which is a pity that he had not made his discovery in time 
to have tried it on old Hecla’s back when it was up. 




















Barsers as Doctors. 


‘A barber of Boston, accidentally overhearing a gentleman 
mention a certain remedy for the “ barber's itch,” seized upon 
the idea of speculating upon it, and at once sold out his 
shop, made up the ointment, clapped M. D. to his name, 
put out his circulars, and is now seeking whom he may de- 
vour, as a physician. 












































116 SHARP TRICKS FOR PATRONAGE. 


Joun RapcuiFre. 


John Radcliffe, the humbug, “ the physician without learn- 
ing,” was the son of a Yorkshire yeoman. When he had 
risen to intimacy with the leading nobility of London, — as 
he did by his "shrewdness, arrogant simplicity, and immeas- 
urable insolence,”— he laid claim to aristocratic origin. 
The Earl of Derwenter recognized Sir John as a kinsman ; 
but the heralds interfered with the little “corner” of the 
doctor and carl, after Radcliffe’s decease, by admonishing 
the University of Oxford not to erect any escutcheon over 
his plebeian monument. 

Of Radeliffe’s success in getting patronage we have spoken 
in another chapter. Doubtless he, Dr. Hannes, and Dr. 
Mead ull resorted to the same sharp tricks, of which they 
accused each other by turns, in order to gain notoriety and 
practice. 

Dr. Epwarp IIaxyes was reputed a “basket-maker.” At 
least, his father followed that humble calling. Of the: son’s 
earlier life little is known. About the year 168-, he burst 
upon the London aristocracy with a magnificent equipage, 
consisting of conch and four, and handsome liveried servants 
and coachmen, 

These were is advertisements, and he soon rode into a 
splendid practice, notwithstanding Radeliffe’s contrary prog- 
nostication. ‘ 

Dr. Hannes and Dr. Blackmer, being called to attend 
upon the young Duke of Gloucester, and the disease taking 
a fatal turn, Sir John Radcliffe was also called to examine 
into tho case. Radcliffe could not forego the opportunity 
here offered to lash his rivals, and turning to them in the 
presence of the royal household, he said, — 

“It would have been happy for the nation had you, sir 
(to Hannes), been bred a basket-maker, and you, sir (to 
Blackmer), remained a country schoolmaster, rather than 























122 A DEMONSTRATIVE DUTCHMAN. 


1857, when a similar scene occurred. A German woman 
was taken in pain. A whisper was passed to a female pas- 
senger; a policeman was summoned from outside the la- 
dies’ (?) cabin ; the male occupants were ejected, — even my- 
self and another medical student, and the husband of the 
patient. The latter remonstrated, and demonstrated his 
objection to the momentary soparation by beuting and shout- 
ing at the saloon door. 

“Katharina! Katharina!” he shouted, “keep up a steef 
upper lips!” 

This roaring attracted nearly all the men from the opposite 
side of the boat, who crowded around him and the door, to 
learn the cause of the Teutonic demonstrations of alternate 
fear, anger, and encouragement. 

“Got in himmel! Vere you leefs ven you's t’ home? 
Vich a man can’t come mit his vife, altogedder? Hopen de 
door, unt I preaks him mit mino feest; don't it?” So he 
kept on, alternately cursing the policeman and encouraging 
“Katharina,” till we reached the Brooklyn side, and left the 
ferry boat. 





Ni 
WOMAN AS PHYSICIAN. 


“Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brow with cooling palm; 
To lay the storm of hope and fears, 
And reconcile life's smile and tears ; 
The throb of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's will.” Winrrtrer. 


HER ‘ MISSION.” —NO PLACE IN MEDICAL HISTORY. — ONE OF THEM. — MRE, 
STEPHENS.—“cmazY GALLY.”— RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS.—RUNS IN THE 
FAMILY, — ANECDOTES. —“ WHICH GOT THRASHED?”—A WRETCHED END. 
AMERICAN FEMALE PHYSICIANS. —A TIONEFR.—A LAUGHABLE ANEC- 
DOTE.— “THREE WISE MEN.” —‘ 4 SHORT HORSE,” ETC.— BOSTON AND 
‘EW YORK FEMALE DOCTORS. —A STORY. — “LOVE AND THOHOUGHWORT.” 
—A GAY BEAU.—UP THE PENOBSCOT.— DYING TOR LOVE.— “18 HE 
map?” —tHoRovonwoar wixs. 








“Fro the earliest ages the care of the sick has devolved 
on woman. A group by one of our sculptors, representing 
Eve with the body of Abel stretched upon her lap, bending 
over him in bewildered grief, and striving to restore the vi- 
tal spirit which she can hardly believe to have departed, is a 
type of the province of the sex ever since pain and death 
entered the world. 

“To be first the vehicle for human life, and then its devoted 
guardian; to remove or alleviate the physical evils which 
afflict the race, or to watch their wasting, and tenderly care 
for all that remains when they have wrought their result — 
this is her divinely appointed and universally conceded mis- 
sion. 
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124 WOMAN'S MISSION. 


“Were she to refuse it, to forsake her station beside the 
suffering, the office of medicine and the efforts of the physi- 
cian would be more than half batted. And yet, where her 
post is avowedly so important, she has generally been denied 
the liberty of understanding much that is involved in its in- 
telligent occupancy. With the human body so largely in 
her charge from birth to death, she is not allowed to inquire 
into its marvellous mechanism. With the administering of 
remedies intrusted to her vigilance and faithfulness, she has 
not been allowed to investigate the qualities, or even know 
the names or the operations of those substances committed 
to her use. To be a student with scientific thoroughness, 
and to practise independently with what she has thus acquired, 
has been regarded as unseemly, or a3 beyond. her capacity, or 
as an invasion of prerogatives claimed exclusively for men. 

“Indeed, the whole domain of medicine has been ‘pre- 
empted’ by men, and in their ‘squatter sovereignty’ they 
have sturdily warned off the gentler sex.”—Rev. H. B. 
Elliot, in “Eminent Women of the Age.” 

It scems to my mind, and ought to every thinking mind, 
to be ridiculously absurd that “man born of woman” should 
set up his authority against woman understanding “herself.” 
“Man, know thyself,” is stereotyped, but if it ever was put in 
type form for “ woman to know herself,” it has long since 
been “ pied.” 

“Search the Scriptures,” and you would never mistrust 
that “eternal life,” or any other life, came, or existed a day, 
through woman. Mythological writers, who. come next to 
scriptural, give woman no credit in medical science. Wo 
will except Hygeia, the goddess of health, the fabled daugh- 
ter of ‘Esculapius. In the medical history of no country 
does she occupy any prominence. There were “ Witches,” 
* Enchantresses,” “ Wise Women,” “ Fortune-tellers,” who 
inevery age have existed to no small extent, and under 
various names have figured in the histories of all nations, 



































132 A BOSTON DOCTRESS. 


gave them sheltcr to be called their own), but the support and 
eare of an only and invalid sister, somewhat her junior, were 
also entirely dependent upon her labors. Asa school teacher 
she met the former, as a student and nurse she finally sur- 
mounted the latter. “What! more pedagogues turned doc- 
tors?” 

After nearly three years’ employment of various phy: 
ns on the part of the elder sister, and the extreme suffer- 
ing from the “distressing and complicated disease,” and, 
what was worse, the “severest forms of prescriptions of the 
old school of physic ” for the same time by the younger sis- 
ter, the Misses Hunt were led to investigate for themselves. 
They purchased medical works, which they read early and late. 

In 1833 Harriot leased her house, and entered the: office 
of a doctress, Mrs. Mott by name, in the double capacity of 
seeretary and student. The younger sister became a patient 
of Mrs. Mott’s. The hushand of Mrs. Mott was an English 
physician, who, ‘with bis wife to attend the female portion 
of his patients, had established himself in Boston. Mrs. 
Mott was without a thorough medical education. ° She 
made extravagant claims to medical skill in the treatment of 
cases regarded as hopeless.” In 1835 Dr. Mott died, and 
Mrs. Mott returned to England. Under the treatment of 
the latter the invalid sister had so much improved in health 
as to be able to “ walk tho streets for the first time in three 
years ;” yet where is the “old school doctor,” or the veriest 
charlatan, that would give her the credit she so seemingly 
deserved in this case. Buth were her opponents. Even the 
students of the neighboring medical school were “pitted 
against her.” The old adage respecting his Satanic majesty 
having the credit due him, did not seem toapply to her case: 
But Mrs. Mott was more than a match for their cunning, if 
not for their scientific theorizings, as the following anecdote 
will show. B 

“Three wise men of Gotham,” that amiable lady, Mrs. 















































142 GIRLS MUST BE LADIES. 


“In school the boy has the advantage. The girl ‘mustn't 
loll,’ must sit up erect, the limbs hanging down, her feet 
probably not reaching the floor, and the spinal column must 
bear the main support for three to six hours! The boy gets 
relief in ‘shying’ un occasional paper ball across the room, 
hitching about, and drawing his legs up on the seat, or stick- 
ing a pin in his neighbor, and a good run and jump at re- 
cess, changing the monotony of the. recreation by an occa- 
sional fight after school. At dinner the girl has had no 
exercise to create an appetite, and her meal is made up of 
pastry and dessert. ‘Remember that her muscles move the 
limbs, and are composed chiefly of azote, and it is the red 
meat, or muscle of beef or mutton, that she would eat if 
she had any appetite for it, that is to say, if her stomach 
and blood-vessels would endure it. The fact is, the child 
has fever and luathes meat.” 

While the boy, hat in hand, rushes to the common or rear 
yard to roll hoop, fly his kite, or, in winter, to skate or coast 
down hill, the girl is reminded that she has “one whole hour to 
practise at the piano,” either in adarkened room, from whence 
all God's sunshine is excluded, cold and cheerless, or the 
other extreme — seated near a heated register, from which 
the dry, poisonous fumes belch forth, destroying the pure 
oxygen she requires to inflate her narrowing lungs, and in- 
crease the fibrine, the muscle, and strength’ necessary to the 
exhausting exercise. She closes the day by eating a bit of 
cake and a plate of preserves. 

The hungry, “neglected” boy has rettrned, and, with 
swift coursing blood, strength of muscle and brain, catches 
a glance at his neglected lesson, comprehending it all the 
quicker by the change he has enjoyed, bawls boisterously for 
some cold meat, or something hearty, and tumbles into his 
hed, forgetting to close the door or window ; whereas the girl 
must he attended to her room, “she is so delicate,” and, 
being tucked well in on a sweltering feather-bed, and bound 














146 RESIGNATION. 


"No, Pauline; home eddycation is perferable. If there is 
arequestred spot on this toad-stool I detest more’n another 
it is a female cemetery, where bread-and-butter girls are 
sent and quartered for a finished eddycation; and it does 
finish most of em.” 

“OQ, no, no, aunty. You mean sequestered spot, and 
sent quarterly to a seminary.” 

“Well, well; you’ve got too many oceans in your head 
already of Greck and zebra, of itchiology, and other humerous 
works ; as for me, give me pure bluod, sound teeth, and a good 
constitution, and Jet them what's got them sort of diseases 
see the good Samaritan, and ten to cleven if he don’t cure 
them in less than no time. Land! if Pauline ain't drum- 
min’ the piany 1” : 

Shall women remain passively resigned to the lamentable . 
physical condition of her sex? or will she sce where lies 
the main difficulty, viz., in a wrong start, — in the superflu- 
ous, debilitating, namby-pamby education of the female in- 
fant, miss, young lady ? 

Thoreau wrote that he believed resignation a virtue, but he 
“rather not practise it unless it became absolutely necessary.” 

Resignation” is unnecessary in this case. Only let every 
woman arouse her energies, and stand firmly in claiming her 
“rights” to rightly educate her children, girls as well as 
boys, showing no respect of sex in their early training, 
thereby “commencing at the beginning.” What is a house 
without a good foundation? You may build, and rebuild, 
and finally it will all topple over, overwhelming you in its 
ruins. 

There is no “right” that woman may claim for herself and 
‘sex in general but men must and will concede. Man is not 
your master. “Habit,” “fashion,” “opinion,” these are 
your only masters. These shackle woman. 

Do women dress for men? to please the opposite sex? or 
for cach other’s eye? “You know just how it is yourself.” 
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LOVE AS A DISEASE. 155 





I suppose not,” was my non-consoling reply. 

* Still, do you believe I never loved that darling girl? 
asked, almost in a rage. “If that man—that fellow — 
should die with the autumn leaves, I would at once marry 
Jenny, who loves me still,” he exclaimed, pacing the room 
Vike an enraged lion. 

“He won't die, however. He looks healthy and robust, 
{nd will outlive you and your affection .for his wife,” I re- 
Dlied, with a derisive laugh. 

It rained the next afternoon, as we returned home by a 
shorter route than via O. and B. George talked a great 
deal of Jenny on the way back, and said he never should 
et over this fearful disappointment. 

"Only think of the lovely Jenny Kingsbury marrying that 
fellow with the bundle and the stick! ©, I shall be sick 
over it; I know I shall.” 

"Especially if you take a bad cold riding in this storm,” I 
added, by way of consolation. “However, you can take 
some of your mother’s good thoroughwort —” 

“Confound the thoroughwort,” he interrupted. 





“Did you know that George is sick?” asked his little 
brother of mo the following day. 

“No. Is he much sick?” I inquired, in alarm. 

“O, yes; he’s awful sick — or was last night; and mother 
fooled him on a dose of fresh thererwort tea, which only 
made him sicker,” replied the little chap, turning up his nose 
in disgust. 

"Is he better now?” I inquired. 

“O, yes; eyer so much now. I don’t know what ma 
called the disease he’s got; but howsomever she said ther- 
erwort was good for it, and I guess it is, ’causo he's better.” 

I was called away, and did not see my friend George till 
@.weck after our return from the little trip to B. He never 
mentioned Jenny afterwards, nor said a word about the 


156 THOROUGHWORT WINS. 


thoroughwort tea. "Ho took to horses after that, and event- 

ually married a poor, unpretending. girl, quite unlike the 

dark-eyed, beautiful, and wealthy Miss Jenny Kingsbury. 
Mrs. Brown still recommends her favorite panagca for all 

ails, physical or’ moral; but whenever she mentions it in 

Gcorge’s presence, he exclaims, with a look of disgust, — 
“O, confound the thoroughwort !” 








VI. 
QUACKs. 


“Verily, 
I swear, ‘tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
‘Than to be perked up in a glistening grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” — Kixo Heyny VIII. 


ANECDOTE IN ILLUSTRATION. — DERIVATION. — FATHER OF QUACKS. — 4 MEDI- 
CaL “BONFIRE.” — THE “ SAMSON” OF THE PROFESSION. — SIR ASTLEY. — 
U. 8. SURVEYOR-GENERAL HAMMOND. —HOMEOPATING QUACKB, ETC.—A 
MUDDLED DEFINITION: — ‘stor THIEF!” — CRIPPLED FOR LiFE!— TWO 
POUNDS CALOMEL. — VICTIMS.— WASHINGTON, JACKSON, HARRISON. — 11 
COUNTRY QUACK. — A TRUE AND LUDICROUS ANECDOTE. — DYEING TO DIE! 
—A scanep poctor. — prorsy!—a nasty weppIna! — 4 couNTRY cos- 
SULTATION. — “SCENES FROM WESTERN PRACTICE.” — “TWIST ROOT.” — 
A JOLLY TRIO. — NEW “ BUST” OF CUPID. — AN UXWILLING LISTENER. 





Ow looking over my “collection” on quacks and charla- 
tans, Iam so strongly reminded of a little anecdote which 
you may have already seen in print, but which so well illus- 
trates painfully the facts to be adduced in this chapter, that 
I must appropriate the story, which story .a western engi- 
neer tells of himself. 

“One day our train stopped at a now watering-place, being 
a small station in Indiana, where I observed two green- 
looking countrymen in ‘homespun’ curiously inspecting the 
locomotive, occasionally giving vent to expressions of aston- 
ishment, 

“Finally one of them approached and said, — 

“*Stranger, are this cre a injine?? 

“Certainly. Did you ever see one before?’ 

as7) 














158 A COUNTRYMAN'S IDEA. 


“*No, never seen one o’ the critters afure. Me an’ Bill 
here comed down t’ the station purpose to see one. Them’s 
the biler — ain’t it?’ 

“*Yes, that is the boiler,’ I answered. 

“*What you call that place you're in?” 

"*This we call a cab.’ 

"*An’ this big wheel, what's this fur?’ 

“*That’s the driving wheel.” 

That big, black thing on top I s'pose is tho chimley.’ 

«*Precisely.” 

**Be you the engineer what runs the machine?’ 

“*T am, L replied, with the least Lit of sclf-complicency. 

"He eyed me closely for a moment; then, turning to his 
companion, he remarked, — 

“Bill, it don't take much of a man to be a engincer —do 
it?” 

The reader will perceive the distinction which we make 
between humbugs, quacks, and charlatans, though one indi- 
vidual may comprehend the whole. 

“Quacks comprehend not only those who enact the absurd 
impositions of ignorant pretenders, but also of unbecoming 
acts of professional men themselves.” — Thomas’ Medical Dic- 
tionary. 

This is the view we propose to take of it in this chapter, 
in connection with the derivation of the word. : 

The word guack is derived from the German “quack 
saller,” or mercury, which metal was introduced into the 
Materia Medica by Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Para- 
celsus Bombast ab Hohenhein! 

So extensively was quicksilver used by Paracelsus and 
his followers that they received the stigma of ‘ quacks.”— 
See Parr’s Medical Dictionary. 

There is some controversy respecting the date of birth of 
Paracelsus, but probably it was in the year 1493. He was 
born in Switzerland. 



































REFLECTIONS. 
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THE COUNTRY QUACK. 169 


feared, rapidly worse, Dr. S. was reluctantly called. He 
was known to be an ignoramus, formerly a peddler, a farmer, 
horse-jockey, a fifth-rate country lawyer, and, lastly, a doc- 
tor. Had Dr. B. retained -his senses, he would have sooner 
died than have admitted his enemy, this “rooter,” into his 
house. He came, however; with great pomposity, examined 
the patient, whose delirium prevented resistance, and ordered 
an immediate application of the juice of poke-berries rubbed 
over the entire skin of the old doctor, as a febrifuge. 

“But,” inquired the wife, timidly, “is not this an unusual 
prescription, Dr. S.?” The doctor replicd that it was a 
new remedy, but very efficacious. “You sec,” he added, 
with many a hem and haw, “it will out-herod the blush of 
the skin, put to shame the fever, which retires in disgust, 
and so relieves the patient.” 

“And won't he die, if we follow this strange prescrip- 
tion?” asked a friend, while the doctor was proceeding to 
deal out a large powder. 

"No, no; ahem! You do the dyeing, to prevent the 
dying. Maw, baw!” roared the vulgar old wretch, convulsed 
by his own pun, and the anticipation of the ludicrous corpse 
that he expected to see within a few days 

There was no alternative. The prescription must be fol- 
lowed, and the children were sent to the woods to gather the 
ripe berries. The quack next proceeded to deal out a dose 
of lobelia and blood-root, which he left on the desk where 
Dr. B. prepared medicines when in health, giving directions 
for its administration, and in high glee took his departure. 
The inspissated juice of the highly-colored berries was ap- 
plied over the face, arms, and body of the unconscious doc- 
tor, the remarkable appearance of whom we leave the reader 
to imagine. : 

By mistake, a large dose of camphorated dover's powders 
which lay on the table was substituted for the lobelia of Dr, 
S., which with the warm liquid applied to the skin, checked 
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194 A GIRL LOST. 


The writer has seen a picture of her home in New Hamp- 
shire, a daguerreotype of her in her virginity, and a painting, 
taken from her sittings, in middle life. In stature, she is 
tall and stout; in manner, coarse and repulsive. If ever I 
saw a woman carrying, stamped in every lincament of her 
countenance, a hard, heartless, soulless, murderous expres- 
sion, that woman is Madam Ester. Neither the tears, the’ 
heart-anguishes, nor the life’s blodd of the fatherless infant, 
the hushandless mother, the orphaned or friendless maiden, 
could draw a sympathizing look or expression from the har- 
dened features of that wretched woman. Ske is the John 
Allen of Boston. 

For years she has carried on, under the cloak of a ™mid- 
wife,” the most cruel and reprehensible occupation which 
ever disgraced an outraged community. By extortionate 
prices she has gained no inconsiderable wealth, and her 
house, though located in a narrow, darkened alley, or court, 
is fitted up with an clegance equalling that of some of our 
best and wealthiest merchants. From parlor to attic, it is 
splendidly furnished. 

She assured me she hated mankind with inexpressible ha- 
tred; that man had heen her ruin, the instrument of her 
disease, and would eventually be the cause of her death. 
She cursed both man and her Maker! 5 

Last spring there appeared an advertisement in a city 
paper of a young girl who was lost, or abducted from the 
home of her parents, in which the young lady was described 
as being but sixteen to seventeen years of age, of light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, of but medium height, named Mary 3 
and as she took no clothes but those she had on, never before 
went from home without her parents’ consent, and had no 
trouble at home, her absence could not be accounted for. 
Any information respecting her would be gratefully received 
by her distressed parents. 

She was all this time at the home of Madam Ester, 




















198 BIDDING FOR A FEE. 


‘her physician.’ ° Tis office was on Chambers Street, left 
side, a few doors from Cambridge Strect, Boston. The doc- 
tor was an elderly, pompous individual, who wore gold 
spectacles, an immense fob chain, and chewed Burgundy 
pitch. Let ‘this suffice for his description. Poor man! for 
if his own theology is true, he has gone where Burgundy 
pitch will bo very likely to melt. Excuse this passing trib- 
ute to his memory, my dear reader. ‘ 

Notwithstanding my friend's lavish praise of her doctor, 
the first sight of him failed to inspire me with confidence. I 
was introduced, and the doctor swelled up with his own im- 
portance, and said, impressively, — 

Those physicians — amiable men, no doubt— who have 
treated your case-ah have been all wrong in their diagnosis- 
ah.” This was his prelude, as he counted my pulse by a 
large gold watch, which he held conspicuously before me. 

“Your kind friend and benefactress has saved your life-nh, 
by conducting you to me before too late-ah.” He stopped 
to watch the effect of this bid for a high feo before pro- 
eceding. 

“Ah, sir, had you but come to me first-ah, you would now 
be rejoicing in perfect health-ah; whereas you have nar- 
rowly escaped death and eternal torments-ah.” 

He again took breath, looking very solemn. 

"But, sir, I never heard of you before this lady wrote to 
me,” I said. 

“Truc-ah. Ido not advertise myself. The yeriest quack 
may advertise-ah. Your cuse 1s very dangerous. Zepatitis, 
cum nephritis-ab,” he soliloquized, shaking his head very 
wisely, while my friend. nodded, as if to say, “There! I told 
you so. He knows all about it.” 

“Yes, very dangerous-ah. But take my medicines; my 
pills—hepatiea-lobus, and my neuropathicum-ah, and they 
will restore you to health and happiness-uh, in a few weeks- 
ah;” and he rubbed his palms complacently, as if in antici- 
pation of a good fut fee for his prescription. 











VIL 


ANECDOTES OF PHYSICIANS. 





I find, Dick, that you are in the habit of taking my best jokes, and pass- 
ing them off as your own. Do you call that the conduct of a gentleman?” 

“To be sure, Tom. Why, a true gentleman will always take a joke from a 
friend.” 





A WANT SUPPLIED. — ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF ABERNETHY. —A LIVE IRISH- 
MAN. — MADAM ROTHSCHILD. — LARGE FEET.— A SHANGHAL ROOSTER. — 
SPREADING MERSELF.— KEROSENE. —“' SALERATUS."— 18 LAST JOKE. — 
AS ASTONIMIED DARKY.— OLD DR. K's 3taK customer, 
—Sownar's Tees?” —“ Ler Go THEM HALYARDS.” — MEDICAL TITBITS. 
MORE MUSTARD THAN MEAT. — “1 WAST To BE AN ax TooTH. 
DRAWING. — DR, BEECHER V8. DR. HOLMES. — STEALING TIME. — CHOLERA 

CED IN. — “A JOKE THAT'S NOT A JOKE.” — A DRY sHoweR-naTH. — 

PAREOMLING AN OLD LADY. 
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“Turre would be no difficulty in multiplying anecdotes 
attributed to Abernethy (or other celebrated physicii 
Tibitum, but there are three objections to such’a course. 
there are many told of him which never happened ; others, 
which may possibly have occurred, you find it impossible to 
authenticate ; and lastly, there is a class which, if they hap- 
pened to Dr. Abernethy, certainly happened to others before 
he was born. In fact, when a man once gets a reputation 
of doing or saying odd things, every story in which the chief 
person is unknown or unremembered, is given to the next 
man: whose reputation for such is remarkable.” — Memotrs 
of Dr. Abernethy, by George Macileain, F..R.C. S.,etc., ete. 
Notwithstanding the great number of authentic anecdotes ” 
of physicians which might be collected together, Mr. Camp- 
bell, the experienced antiquarian bookseller, of "Boston, 
(200) 



























































216 “A DALE OF MUSTARD.” 


All ran forward to help the corpulent old doctor on deck, 
and by means of a man at each arm, and a boat-hook fast 
into thé doctor's unmentionables, he was hauled safely on 
board, a wetter and a wiser man. 

If you want to get kicked out of his office, just say in his 
hearing, “Let go them ere halliards,” and it is done. 

0, mermaids, is it cold and wet 
Adown beneath the sea? 


It seems to me that rather chill 
‘Must Davy’s locker be.” 


Mepicat Titsits. 


Move Mustard than Meat.—‘A poor, emaciated Irishman 
having called in a physician as a forlorn hope, the latter 
spread a large mustard plaster and applied it to the poor 
fellow’s lean chest. 

“Ah, docthor,” said Pat, looking down upon the huge 
plaster with tearful eyes, “it sames to me it’s a dale of mus- 
tard for so little mate.” 


"Don't want to be an Angel.” —*T want to he an angel,” 
which has been so long shouted by millions of darling Jittle 
Sunday school children, who hadn’t the remotest idea for 
what they hud been wishing (?), and whose parents would 
not voluntarily consent to the premature transformation, if 
the children did, has received a check in the following : — 

A little sprite, who had been so very sick that her life was 
despaired of, was told one morning by the doctor that she 
would now get well. 2 

“0, I'm so glad, doctor!” she replied ; “for I don’t want 
to dic and go to heaben, and be an angel, and wear fedders, 
like a hen.” 

Toorn Drawine. 


A. snobbish-appearing individual accosted a countryman in 
homespun with the following interrogation : — 
































226 “USED AN UMBRILLY.” 


cape to it, like a fisherman’s in a storm, that came all down 
over her shoulders. : 
Doctor (impatiently). She’s a fool for her pains. That’s 
not the way. 
Deacon. So my wife thought. 
Doctor. And your wife did nothing of the kind, I hope. 
Deacon. O,no, no. My wife, she used an umbrilly. 



























































246 A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 





minetel You cannot possibly see into futurity, neither 

ca azy one, much less the ignorant wretches who profess 
the dark mysteries, tell for you what joys or sorrows are in 
stere for the future! 





ForrcNe-TeLers as Proccresses. 





Az able rem cter to the Boston y Post, who devoted 

jierailz time ia May, 1869, to visiting and writing up 
jet. 2eteilers ef Boston, which he reported in full in the 
‘h I shall copy more fully here- 
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: an average, at 
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262 EBERLE AND DRWEES. 






he then has to do is to put up his sign, and forthwith he will 
have a crowd of respectable patients, is to be pitied for his 
yerduncy. The great Professor John Eberle “blessed his 
stars” when, after graduating as “Doctor of Medicine” 
the University of Pennsylvania, and maling scveral unsuc- 
cessful attempts at practice in Lancaster County, he received 
the appoiutment as physician of the “out-door poor” of 
Philadelphia, After that, his writings, attracting public 
attention, were mostly contributive to his success and 
advancement, 

Energy and determination are better property than even 
scholastic lore and a medical diploma, for unless you possess 
the former, talent and education fall to the earth, 

Dr. William P. Dewees, formerly Professor of Obstetrics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, the eolebrated author, 
physician, and surgeon, practised seventeen years before he 
obtained a diploma. He was of Swedish descent on his 
father’s side, and Ivishon his mother’s, His father died in 
very limited circumstances, when William was a boy ; hence 
he received no collegiate education until such time as ho 
conld earn means, by his own efforts, to pay for that coveted 
desideratum. We find him, with an ordinary school educa- 
tion, serving as an apotheeary's:clerk, a student of medicine, 
and at the carly age of twenty-one years trying to practise 
medicine inn country town fourteen miles from Philadelphia, 
Young Dewees possessed great talent and energy, but his 
personal appearance was scarcely such, at that early age, as 
to inspire the stoical country folks with the requisite confi- 
dence to speedily intrust him with their precious lives aud 
more cherished coppers! 

“He was scarcely of modinm stature, florid complexion, 
brown hair, and was remarkably youthful in his appearance,” 
says Professor Hodge, M. D. 

Ihave before me an excellent likeness “of the embryo 
professor,” which admirably corresponds with the descrip- 
































“rine, Sie? st ONk Powe” 


"O, yes, to be sure, Here are pennies for 
I knew of poor Irishman who wae brought 




















“WARK! THERE'S A FEARFUL GUSTI™ 


But Tam a wandering ghost — 
| Tam an idlo breath, 
he ‘That the aweets of the things now lov 
oe Are hauoting unto death, 
| , Pity mo out ia the oold, 
‘Never to rest any more, 
: Becanse of my stare in the purple and gold, . 
_ Lost from the world’s great store. 


“Twhirl through empty space, 
A hapless, harried ghosts 
For me thery is no place — 
Tm weary, wandering, lost. 
Safe from the night and cold, | 
‘All olso ie sheltered —all, 
« From the sheep at rest in the fold, | 
‘To the black wasp on the wall.” 






Moffat says that a tribe of Cuffres formerly employed: the 
word Morino to designate the Supreme Being; but as they 
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THE MUSICAL Puss. 

























































































338 ABOUT KISSING. 


This, of course, is all nonsense — or rather the belief in 
such signs —and one day is equally as good as another for 
nature’s work, or in which to fulfil the requirements of God 
and nature. Let no mother, or her who is about to become 
a mother, put faith in old nurses’ whims. Their brains are 
full of all such fantastic notions, which are too often revealed 
in the sick room, and the effect is often detrimental to the 
peace and happiness of the mother, and at times dangerous te 
the life of the invalid. 


Superstition or a Kiss. 


The monks of the middle ages — great theorists — avid 

tie kiss into fifteen distinct and separate orders. 
. The decorous or modest kiss. 

: The diplomatic, or kiss of policy. 

3. The spying kiss, to ascertain if a woman had drak 
wine. 

4. The slave kiss. 

5. The kiss infamous —a church penance. 

6. The slipper kiss, practised towards tyrants. 

7. The judicial kiss. 

8. The feu kiss. 

9. The religious kiss (kissing the cross). 

10. The academical kiss (on jo’ 
hood). * 

11. The hand kiss. 

12. The Judas kiss. 

18. The medical kiss — for the purpose of healing sox® 
sickness. 

14. The kiss of etiquette. 

15. The kiss of love —the only real kiss. But this we* 
also to be variously considered; viz., given by ardent enth™ 
siasm, as by lovers; by matrimonial affection; or, lastlp7 
between two men —an awful kiss, tasting like sandwiche= 
without butter or meat. 





solemn brothe™ 
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TOO LATE. 873 


for no thief would enter there. In the corner of the room 
Jay a bundle of rngs, with some straw, but it was unoccupied. 
Near. the fireplace, where nought but a little well-charred 
hark remained upon the cold ashes, half reclining in a large 
wooden chuir, lay the beggar boy. 





‘THE LOST HEIR. 
| His cap had fallen on the ground, and his dark, curling bair 


‘fell clastering ovor his extended arm, as his head rested upon 
‘it. He had seemingly fallen asleep the night before, for his 
thin summer clothes were on his person, and his basket, yet 
filled with the fragments of broken feasts, remained un- 












































































































































MY FIRST Love. 


No; we find no cases to record of the jealousies of physt- | 


(ns, or their wives. All the jealousies of the former are 
ent on their professional brethren. 
It is a philosophical fact that physicians, of all men, seldom 


i ) 








JEALOUSY. 439 


spouse, but was said to have sincerely loved him; and he 

bore her outbursts of temper’ only as a great philosopher 

could, which scemed not to have disturbed the equanimity 

of his living nor the humor of his dying, a 
* Crito,” — these were his last words, — “ Crito, forget not 

the cock that I promised to Esculapius !" 
Alas! an affecting satire on philosophy and physic, 





“Wo ; we find no cases to record of the jealousies of physi- 
‘clans, or their wives. All the jealousies of the former are 
spent on their professional brethren. 

Tk is a philosophical fact that physicians, of all men, seldom ‘ 
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486 MADAM YOUNG. 


Visits TO A CLAIRVOYANT. 


Twenty-five years ago, I visited Madam Young, iy Bll» 
worth, Me. 

“You are going a jourrfey,” she soon said, after I wis 
seated, and she had examined my “ bumps” to learn that I 
was a rolling stone. “You are going south-west from here” 
“Marvellous!” one might say, who had little reflective quilt 
ties of brain, for that was the very thing I was about to do. 
But from Ellsworth, Maine, which way else could one go 
without going “south-west,” unless he really went to the 
* jumping-off place, away down cast?” 
in I visited her in Charleston, S. C. 

© You are going a journey soon,” she informed me. 

© Which way?” [ amusingly inquired. 

© Towards the north,” was the necessary reply. 

Charleston is at the extremity of a neck of land. Iv 
not expected to jump off into the bay, by going southward, 
and her answer was the only rational one. She would 
minutely describe any person, “good, bad, or indifferent” 
whom I would fix my mind upon. I was suffering at the 
time with bronchitis, which she correctly stated. She ¥# 
the best clairvoyant I have ever tested. She died at Hart- 
ford, in 1862. 

Tho following item of the press does not refer to Mada 
Young: — 

A clairvoyant doctor of Hartford proclaims his superiorilf 
over other seers on the ground that he “foretells the ps 
and present as well as the future.” We should say he would 
probably “foretell” them much better. As. the Irishmi 
said, one gets on better when one goes backward or stan 
till. 

I noticed his advertisement in a Providence paper, recentlf» 
where * Dr. —— foretold the past, present, and future.” 























494 “GOT MY MONEY'S WORTH.” 


“The dark one? Yes. She loves you, but is poor. 
Since you are rich, and a—” Here I tried to impress her 
that I was married. “You are married, but your wife will 
not survive you. No, she will soon go to heaven, and you 
will marry the dark-complexioned lady.” 

“Good,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; and will have five boys and three girls.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, the lady, of course.” 

"orm 

"Yes, and they will be happy and healthy.” 

Here she informed me I had got my money’s worth. 

I think I had. 





XIX. 
ECCENTRICITIES. 


«They'll not show their teeth in way of amile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


“Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heightened mirth."— Prior. 





A ONF-ETED DOCTOR AND HIS HORSE.—A NEW EDIDLE.— “AVE THEM 
BOILED.” —! BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." —A LOVELY STAMPEDE. — AN EC- 
CENTRIC PIILADELPHIAN. —THE POODLES, DRS. HUNTER AND aciPio.— 


SILENT ELOQUENCE. — CONSISTENT TO THE END. 
ange. 








WHEN pocroRs Disa- 
FOUR BLIND MEN.— DIET AND SLEEP.— AXE AND SANCHO PANZA.— 
MOTHER GOOSE ASA DOLTOR's BOOK. —THE TABLES TURNED ON TUE DOC- 
rors. 





We love to sco an eccentric individual — something out 
of the common routine of every-day, humdrum life. But 
what is often taken for an eccentricity is sometimes put on 
for an advertisement. 

Nearly all great men have their oddities or peculiarities. I 
might give many little interesting sketches of some physi- 
ciang’ oddities right among us, but for too great personality. 
I may, however, work in a few. 

The eccentricities of some doctors lic in their dress. Of 
this, I shall speak under the head of “Dress and Address.” 
Others lic in personal acts, in their walk, manners, and con- 
versation. 4 

I know of one phy: who delights in the worst looking 
eld horse he can obtain. The doctor himself has hut one cye. 
His old donkey-like beast corresponded. Report said that 
he cut out the left eye of the horse to gain that desired end, 

(495) 


























































































































































































































































































































AN AWEWARD BISHOP. 617 


wicked ass threw off his lord—a load too heavy for the 

to replace. He sat down in dexpair, looking 
alternately at the sack and the cuddy — the latter (unfeeling 
brute!) calmly cropping the roadside grass, At last a 
horseman hove in sight, and gradually drew nearer and 








+ WAITING FOR ASSISTANCE 

“' Halloa, thee big fellow!" cried the lad to the six-feet 

Archdeacon of ——, ‘I wish thee'dst get off thy ‘oss, and 
Bive us a lift with this here bag of coals.” 

* The venerable rider had delivered many a charge in his 
life, but never received such a one as this himself —so brief 
and so brusque. He was taken aback at first, and drew him- 
self up; but his good nature overcame his offended dignity, 
and dismounting, he played the part, not of the Levite, but 
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YOUNG SMOKERS. 





By this tho torches was plared out, 
‘And mie and Isra Parr 

‘Went off far come wood to a eheep-fold, 
‘That he eaid was somewhar thar. 


© We found it at last, and a little shed | 
‘Where they shut up the lambs at aight; 
‘We looked In, and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm, and aleypy, and white, 





1 WANT A CHAW OF TERBACKER.” 


And thar sot Little-Breeches, and chirped 
AAs ponrt as ever you aoe: 

“T want a chaw of torbacker, 
And that's what's the matter of me.'" 







Wurrrrss Scroor Bors axp Grats To MAKE THEM SMOKE. 


In London, in 1721, Thomas Hearne tells us school chil- 
dren were compelled to smoke, “And I remember,” he 
says, "that I heard Tom Rogers say that when he was yeo- 
tan beadle that year, when the plague raged, being a boy _ 








































































































XXVII. 


MEDICAL FACTS AND STATISTICS. 


HOW MANY. — WHO THEY ARE. — NOW THEY DIE, — HOW MUCH RUM THEY Cox: 
UME. — HOW THEY LIVE.— OLD AGE. — WHY WE DIE. — GET MARRIED. — 
OLD PEOPLE'S WEDDING. —A GOOD ONE.— THE ORIGIN OF THE HONEY- 
MOON. —A SWEET OBLIVION, — HOLD YOUR TONGUE! — MANY MEN, MART 
MINDS, — “ ALLOPATHY.” — LOTS OF DOCTORS. — THE ITCH MITE. — a 
HORSE CAR RIDE, — KEEP CooL! — numpLe PIE. — 1x. 
CREASE OF INSANITY. — A COUL STUDENT. — HOW To GET BID OF 4 MOTHER- 
IN-LAW. 











Tne Porcnation. 


Tnere are on the carth about one billion of inhabitants. 

They speak four thousand and sixty-four languages. 

Only one person in a thousand reaches his allotted years, — 
threescore and ten. 

Between the ages of’ sixteen and forty-five, there are more 
females than mules. 

Lawyers live the longest, doctors next, ministers least of 
the three professions. 

There are more insane among farmers than of any other 
laborer: P 

Caucasians live longer than Malays, Hindoos, Chinese, or 
Negroes. 

Light-skinned, dark-haired persons with dark or blue eyes 
live the longest. 

Red or florid complexioned, gray or hazel eyes, shortest. 

One half of the people die before the age of seventeen ; 
one fourth before seven. 

About 91,824 die cach day ; one every second. 

(680) 
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“The same rate of fearful expenditure for intoxicating 
drinks extends across the occan. In a speech before the 
Trades’ Union Congress, lust October, at Birmingham, ‘on 
the disorganization of labor,’ Mr. Potter shows drunkenness 
to be the great disorganizer of the labor of Great Britain, at 
a yearly cost of two hundred and twenty-cight million 
pounds, equal to one Dillion one hundred and forty million 
dollars ; enough,” he adds, “to pay the public debt of Great 
Britain in less than five years, and greatly diminish taxation 
forever.” 


How Tney Live... 


In ono block near the New Bowery, New York, are hud- 
dled fifteen hundred and twenty persons. Eight hundred 
and twelve are Irish, two hundred and eighteen Germans, 
one hundred and eighty-nino Poles, one hundred and eighty- 
six Italians, thirty-nine Negrocs, sixty-four French, two 
Welsh, only ten American. Of these, ten hundred and 
sixty-two are Catholic, two hundred and eighty-seven Jews, 
ete. There are twenty grog-shops and fifty degraded 
women. Of six hundred and thirteen children, but one 
hundred and sixty-six went to school. 

New York city consumes nine thousand six hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of flour a day (twelve hundred barrels), and uses 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of tobacco per day. 





Ou Acer. 


We have mentioned some physicians who lived to an ex- 
treme old age—the Doctors Mcade; one lived to be one 
hundred and forty-cight years and nine months. Thomas 
Parr, an English yeoman, lived to the remarkable age of 
one hundred and fifty-three years; and even then Dr. Har- 
vey, who held a post mortem on the body, found no internal 
indication. of decay. One of his descendants lived to be, 
one hundred and twenty. The Rev. Ieury Reade, North- 
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ampton, England, reached the age of one hundred and thirty- 
two. 

There was a female in Lancashire, whose death was noticed 
in the Times, called the “Cricket of the Hedge,” who lived 
to be one hundred and forty-one years, less a few days. 
The Countess Desmond arrived at the remarkable age of one 
hundred and forty years. : 

One might suppose the allotted thréescore and ten years 
a sufliciently long time to satisfy one to live in poverty in 
this world; but Henry Jenkins lived and died at the age of 
one hundred and sinty-nine years, in abject penury, He was 
a native of Yorkshire, and died in 1670, 


Why we pre, 


But few of the human race die of old age. Besides the 
thousand and one diseases flesh is heir to, and the discase 
which Mrs. O'Flannagan said her husband died of, viz., “Of 
a Saturday ‘tis that poor Mike died,” very many die of dis- 
appointment. More fret out. Mr. Beecher said, “It is the 
fretting that wears out the machinery; friction, not the real 
wear.” 

"Choked with passion” is no chimera; for passion often 
kills the unfortunate possessor of an irritable temper, some- 
times suddenly. Care and over-anxiety sweep away thou- 
sands annually, 

Let us see how long a man should live. The horse lives 
twenty-five years; the ox fifteen or twenty; the lion about 
twenty ; the dog ten or twelvo; the rabbit eight; the guinea- 
pig six or seven years. These numbers all bear a similar 
proportion to the time the animal takes to grow to its full 
size. But man, of all animals, is the one that seldom comes 
up to his average, IIc ought to live a hundred years, ac- 
cording to this physiological law, for five times twenty aro 
one hundred; but instead of that, he scarcely reaches, on 
the average, four times his growing period; the cat six 
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times; and the rabbit even cight times the standard of 
measurement. The reason is obvious. Man is not only the 
most irregular and the most intemperate, but the most labo- 
rious and hard-worked of all animals. He is also the most 
irritable of all animals; and there is reason to believe, 
though we cannot tell what an animal-sccretly feels, that, 
more than any other animal, man cherishes wrath to, keep it 
warm, and consumes himself with the fire of his secret 
reflections. 

“Age dims the lustre of the eye, and pales the roses on 
beauty’s cheek; while crows’ feet, and furrows, and wrin- 
kles, and lost tecth, and gray hairs, and bald head, and tot- 

_ tering limbs, and limping, most sadly mar the human form 
divine. But dim as the eye is, pallid and sunken as may be 
the faco of beauty, and frail and feeble that once strong, 
erect, and manly body, the immortal soul, just fledging its 
wings for its home in heaven, may look out through those 
faded windows as beautiful as tho dewdrop of summer's 
morning, as melting as the tears that glisten in affection’s 
eye, by growing kindly, by cultivating sympathy with all 
human kind, by cherishing forbearance towards tho follies 
and foibles of our race, and feeding, day by day, on that 
love to God and man which lifts us from the brute, and 

. makes us akin to angels.” 


Ger marrtep. 


There's nothing like it. Get married early. Tho majority 
of men save nothing, amount to nothing, until they are 
married. Don’t get married too much. There was a man 
up in court recently for being too much married. A well- 
matched, temperate couple grow old, to be sure, but they 
“grow old gracefully.” When people venture the second 
and third time in the " marriage lottery,” it is fair to presume 
the first experience was a happy one. Here is a case : — 
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hundred and twenty of miscellaneous, and eighty-four female 
doctors. 

Surely some of them must needs “scratch for a living;” 
yet there is always room for a first-class practitioner any- 
where. 


Tae Iron Mite. 


As we are speaking of.“ scratching ” tve will mention the 
itch mite, which we propose to give particular — sulphur — 
in this chapter. ; 

The animal which makes one love 
to scratch is from one sixteenth to 
one seventeenth of an inch in length, 
and may be seen with the naked 
eye if the eye is sharp enough to 
"sec it.” 

The luxury of scratching is said to 
greatly compensate for the filthy 
disease known as the “itch.” 

Dr. Ellitson says “a Scotch king 
— viz., James I. —is alleged to have 
said that no subject deserved to 
have the itch—none but Royalty —on account of the great 
pleasure derived from scratching.” The king was said to have 
spoken from experience. 

In these days of filthy horse-cars (we are speaking of New 
York), this fact may be interesting to passengers. 





THE ITCH MITE. 


A HORSE-CaR RIDE. 


Never full; pack em in 

Move up, fat men, squeeze in, thin; 
‘Trunks, valises, boxes, bundles, 
Fill up gaps as on she tumbles. 
Market baskets without number; 
Owners easy nod in slumber 
‘Thirty seated, forty standing, 

A dozen more on cither landing. 







































































XXIX. 


THE OMNIUM GATHERUM. 


EX-SELL-Sin!—‘‘THE OBJECT TO BE ATTAINED.”—A NOTORIOUS FEMALE 
— MOTHER'S FOOL.— WHO 
THE PHILOSOPHER AXD 118 DAUGHTER. — EDUCATION AND OIB- 
BERISH. — SCOTTISH MOSPITALITY.— THE OLD LADY WITH AN ANIMAL IX 
HER STOMACH.— STORIES ABOUT LITTLE FOLKS.— THE BOY WITH A BUL- 
LET IN IM. —CASE OF SMALL-POX.— NOT MUCH TO LOOK AT. — FUNERAL 
ANTHEMS, 






Ex-Setr-Sir. 


Tue morning sun was shining bright, 

As lone upon old Georgetown’s height, 

A Biliss-ful doctor, clad in brown, 

Desiring wealth and great renown, 

Displayed aloft to wondering eyes 

A shrub which bore this strange device, 
Cundurango ! 


A maiden fair, with pallid check, 
With ardent haste his aid did seek 
To stay the progress and the pain 
Of carcinoma of the brain ; 
While still aloft the shrub he bore, 
The answer came, with windy roar, 
To Cundurango! 


‘A matron old, with long unrest 

From carcinoma of the breast, 

This Bliss-ful doctor rushed to see, 

And begged his aid on bended knee. 
: my 











T4 A BLACK WHITE MAN. 


“You must have a local habitation, you know.” 

“Put mo down from Washington, then, for that is the 
home of everybody who has none other.” 

Unmindful of the eloquent protest of her coat and panta- 
loons against feminine distinctions, he wrote her down as 
“Mrs. Mary Walker ;” but seizing the pencil from his fin- 
gers, she spitefully erased the “ Mrs.” and wrote “ Doctor.” 

“T never was Mrs.; I never will be.” 





A White Man turnine Biack. 


The San Francisco Examiner says a gentleman of that 
city, about twenty-five years of age, ruddy complexion, curly 
red hair, who had an intractable and painful ulcer on the left 
arm, resisting all previous modes of treatment, y:iclded to 
the request of trying the effect of transplanting a piece of 
skin to the uleer from another person. The ulcer was pre- 
pared in the usual manner by his physician, and a bit of skin, 
about an inch square, was taken from the arm of a fixe 
healthy negro man and immediately spread over the ugly 
ulecr, and then carefully dressed and bandaged. The skin 
transplantation had the desired effect. Healthy granulation 
spring up, and the unsightly ulcer soon healed. A few 
months afterwards he went to his physician and told him that 
ever since the sore healed the black skin commenced to 
spread, and it was increasing. About one third of his arm 
was completely negrocd. The doctor himself was alarmed. 
The high probability is, that tho whole skin of this white man 
will become negro. 


As officer had a wooden leg so exceedingly well made that 
it could scarcely he distinguished from:a real one. A cannon 
ball carried it off. A soldier who saw him fall called out, 
“Quick, run for the surgeon.” “No,” replied the officer, 
coolly; “it is the joiner I want.” 








118 MOTHER'S FOOL. 


On the following day the doctor made diligent inquiry for 
Squashy ; but he never was found, and probably to this day 
thinks he pulled out the leg of his “mew and hansum 
masser.” . 


We do not know who wrote the following which is too good 
to be lost; hence we give it anonymously. 


MOTHER'S FOOL. 


«Tis plain enough to see,” said a farmer's wife, « 
“These boys will make their marks in life; 

‘They never were made to handle « hoe, 

And at once to college ought to go. 

‘There's Fred, he's little better than a fool, 

But John and Henry must go to schoo! 





Well, really, wife,” quoth farmer Brown, 
As he set his mug of cider down, 

“Fred does more work in a day for me 
‘Than both his brothers do in three. 

Book larnin’ will never plant one’s corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure’s you're born, 

Nor mend a rod of broken fence : 

For my part, give me common sense.” 


But his wife was bound the roost to rule, 
And John and Henry were sent to school, 
While Fred, of course, was left behind, 

Because his mother said he had no mind. 


Five years at school the students spent, 

‘Then into business each one went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair, of course, in the middle, , 
While his brother looked rather higher than he, 
And hung out « siga, “ I. Brown, M. D.” 








Meanwhile, at home, their brother Fred 
Had taken a notion into his head; 

But he quietly trimmed hia apple trees, 
Milked the cows and hived the bees; 
While somehow, either by hook or crook, 
He managed to read full many a book, 
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Until at last his father said 

‘He was getting “‘ book larnin’” into his head; 
“But for all that,” added farmer Brown, 

“ He's the smartest boy there is in town.” 


‘The war broke out, and Captain Fred 

A hundred men to battle led, 

And, when the rebel flag came down, 

‘Went marching home as General Brown. 
But he went to work on the farm again, 
And planted corn and séwed his grain; 

He shingled the barn and mended the fence, 
Till people declared he had common sense. 


‘Now common sense was very rare, 
And the State House needed a portion there; 
So the “family dunce” moved into town, 
‘The people called him Governor Brown; 

And his brothers, who went to the city school, 
Came home to live with “ mother’s fool.” 


Wno ir was. 


There is an anecdote told of Dr. Emmons, one of the most 
able of New England divines, meeting a Panthcistical physi- 
cian at the house of a sick parishioner. It was no place for 
adispute. It was no place for any unbecoming familiarity 
with the minister. It was no place for a physician to inquire 
into the ago of the minister, especially with any intent of 
entangling him in a debate; and, above all, where the que- 
rist was too visionary for any logical discussion. But the ab- 
rupt question of the Pantheist was, “Mr. Emmons, how old 
are you?” 

“Sixty, sir; and how old are you?” came the quick reply. 

“As old as creation, sir,” was the triumphant response. 

"Then you are of the same age with Adam and Eve.” 

“Certainly ; I was in the garden when they were.” 

“Ihave always heard that there was a third party in the 

garden with them, but I never knew before that it was you.” 























XXX. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


Its a very good rule in all things of life, 
‘When judging a friend or brother, 

Not to look at the question alone on one side, 
But always to turn to the other. 

‘We are apt to be selfish in all our views, 
In the jostling, headlong race, 

And 40, to be right, ere you censure a man, 
Just “put yourself in his place.” — Axon. 


FUT YOURSELY IN BIS PLACE. — STEALING FROM THE PROFESSION. — ANECDOTE 


OF RUFUS CHOATE. —INGRATES. — A NIGHT ROW. —“' SAVING AT THE SPIGOT 
AND WASTING AT THE BUNG.” —SHOFPING PATIENTS. — AN AFFECTIONATE 
WIFE. — RUM’ AND TOBACCO PATIENTS, — THE. PHYSICIAN'S WIDOW AXD 
ORPHANS, THE SUMMONS, THE TENEMENT, THE INVALIDS, HOW THEY LIVED, 
HER HISTORY, THE UNNATURAL FATHER, HOW THEY DIED, THE END. — 
4A PETER-FUNK DOCTOR. — SELLING OUT. 


Wun I trust that respectable, educated physicians will 
take no offence at the exposé in the foregoing chapters, as 
nothing therein is intended to lessen them in public. opinion, 
or detract from the merit of the True Paystcian of any 
school, I cannot leave the subject without presenting some 
facts’ to show that the people are not blameless in creating 
and maintaining so many humbugs and impositions, to the 
damage and scandal of respectable practitioners and legiti- 
mate medicine. 

_ 
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732 SHOPPING PATIENTS. 





some anxious faces looking about for a doctor, in case of 
emergency, in that locality. 


"Savixe aT THE SpicoT, AND WasTING aT THE Bune.” 


Again, there is a class in every city who, to avoid a phy- 
\n’s fee, go to an apothecary, briefly and imperfectly 
ate their case, perhaps to a green clerk, or a proprietor 
who is as ignorant of the pathology of the disease as the 
miserable applicant ; and who ever knew of a druggist too 
iznorant to prescribe fora case over the counter? The re- 
s often the administration of harsh remedies, which 
mivate the present, or produce some other disease worse 
a the original, and in the end the patient is obliged to 
seek the advice of a physician. 

Now the patient is ashamed to tell the whole truth, the 
t to learn what drugs are rankling in the system, 
disease is often protracted thereby ten times as long 
ed have been, had the man at the outset sought the 



















u pane a young man who recently went into 
m having a comparatively simple case pru- 
apothece-medical interference. 


Suorrixe Patients. 

* A queer kind off patients !" you exclaim. 

Yes. very queer, One class of them go round from office 
to odin, to "just inquire about a friend” (themselves), "if 
bo cured.” how long it would require, and, ten 
to one, even ask what medicines "you would give for such 
a vase, s 

Such persons, if females, usually come into the city for 
the double purpose of sceing a doctor, or a dozen, and 
shopping, — deing the shopping first; tramping from one 
end of the city to the other, visiting the doctor last, with 
bandles and boxes by the score, "in a great hurry; must 
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XXXI. 


“THIS IS FOR YOUR HEALTH.” 


“Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
‘Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise; 
So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these when those have passed away.” 





A STRAIT JACKET.—“ Two LITTLE SHOES.”— YOUTH. —IMPURE Lm 
TERE AXD Fassioxs.—‘ OCR GMML.”— BARE ARMS AXD BUSTS. — HOW 
AXD WHat WE BREATHE.—‘‘THE FREEDOM OF THE STREET.” — xEzF 
YOUR EYES OFEX AXD MOUTH CLOSED. —THE LUNOS AND BREATHING.—4 
To FEED. 
— CLEAXLINESS. — s04P V8. WRINELES.— GOD's susHINi 











PURE WATER. 





HEALTH 18 ABOVE ALL Tunas. 


Heatra is that which makes our meat and drink both sa- 
vory and pleasant, else Nature’s injunction of eating and drink- 
ing were ahard task and aslavish custom. It makes our 
beds lio easy and our sleep sweet and refreshing. It renews 
our strength with the morning’s sun, and makes us cheerful 
at the light of another day. It makes the soul take’ delight 
in her mansion and pleasures, a pleasure indeed, without 
which we solace ourselves in nothing of terrene felicity or 
enjoyment. — Mainwaring. 

‘Without health thero is no earthly blessing. In compari- 
son with health all other blessings dwindle into insiguifi- 
cance. Life is a burden to the perpetual invalid, for whom 
the only solace is in the silent grave. Nor can such always 

(748) 





150 BABY ON THE PORCH. 


And this fact in the face of civilization, enlightenment, 
and Christianity! Why so? How shall we account for the 
evil? 

‘The Psalmist above quoted says further, “and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years,” etc., which implies 
that strength prolongs, and weakness — reversing the mat- 
ter — shortens our days. 

Let us begin at the beginning. 


Asour THE Basres.— How THEY ARE REARED AND HOW 
THEY SHOULD BE. 


BABY ON THE PORCH. 


Out on the porch, by the open door, 
‘Sweet with roses and cool with shade, 
Baby is creeping over the floor — 
Dear little winsome blue-eyed maid! 





All about her the shadows dance, 
All above her the roses awing, 
Sunbeams in the lattice glance, 
Robins up in the branches sing. 








‘Up at the blossoms her fingers reach, 
‘Lisping her pleading in broken words, 

Cooing away, in her tender speech, 
Songs like the twitter of nestling birds. 





Creeping, creeping over the floor, 
Soon my birdie will find her wings, 
Flutrering out at the open door 
Toto the wonderful world of things. 


Bloom of roses and balm of dew, 
Brooke that bubble and winds that call, 
All things lovely, and glad, and new, 
‘And the Father watehing us over it all! 


“Select the hest sprouts for transplanting,” says the “Old 
Farmer’s Almanac.” And here you have the whole root of 









































ross SEVEN MILLION PORES. 






















r pass the spot, which is often. A fel- 
az that spot, watching the thousands of swal- 
asliy flitting to and fro, in and out of 





ured to inquire the cause of his mirth, 
xtake of it. 

thst bank and all them nests? Well, one 
the boat and noticed them. When! 
meantime been a heavy rain storm which 
away, and left the holes all sticking out;” 
ed to laugh as though he would split 
m the idea of the holes “sticking out.” 
w Le could see them if the bank around was 





f koies is a fact. According to Kruse, 
Wilson's works on anatomy, there are 
ized 2500) pores in the skin of the human 
isch; and the number of square inches 


. are one fourth of an inch in length; 
ength of them all is frenty-eight miles. 
art of the skin is the healthiest which is the most 
sei to the air, as the face and hands. That part the 
ased from which the air is most excluded, as the 
fourths of all persons over fourteen years of 
sed fect; either corns, chilblains, or diseased 













Sevey Miuion Mocras To Feep. 


These seven million mouths must be fed daily and hourly. 
Their food is light and air. Man is not only fed and nour 
ished through the portal of his mouth, but through sll the 
pores of his body, by drawing in nutriment from the su 
rounding elements, even from the viewless air. 








A MEANS OF GRACE. 167 


The prescribed ablutions of the Jews and Mohammedans 
have not only a spiritual but a hygienic value. “The wash- 
ing of the body not only whitens the outside of the sepul- 
chre, but purifics the internal organs, and renews the spirit- 
ual man as well. . . . Hence, when the body becomes 
foul by the retention of worn-out and corrupt material accu- 
mulated on the surface and the interior of the structure, it 
becomes a cage suitable only for the dwelling of unclean 
birds, and no others will descend and make their nests 
therein. It is a vessel fitfed to receive only the lower pas-" 
sions and feelings of human nature. 

"Public bathing-houses are as important a means of grace 
as our poorly ventilated churches, and many an unhappy 
soul would be brought nearer to heaven by a judicious appli- 
cation of soap and water than he could be by listening to 
sermon about that of which he comprehends little and cares 
less.” — Rev. W. F. Evans's “ Mental Cure.” 


Soap vs. Wnrinxzzs. 


How much younger and fresher the wayworn traveller or 
the outdoor laborer looks after a thorough washing of the 
face and hands only. Many who complain of “bird’s claws” 
‘and wrinkles might murmur less if they made a thorough use 
of warm water and “old brown windsor soap,” or better, the 
true castile soap. Nearly all the soap sold at groceries for 
castile is spurious. A good druggist will have the desired 
article, and for rough, chapped skin nothing is better, not 
even glycerine. E 

Then wash out the furrows of fine dirt that gather in the 
little wrinkles, and it will surprise some folks to. see how, 
therchy, they have reduced the size of their wrinkles. It is 
like cléanaing an old coat! 


Gop’s Sunsnve. 
Next to air and water in importance to health and happi- 





- XXXII 
HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


How shall I stay life’s sunny hours? 
For though the summer skies are clear, 
Foreboding thoughts steal o'er my heart, 
And autumn sounds oppress my ear, 
‘While heart with hope beats warm and high, 
And pleasures drink in summer bowers, 
I know that autumn frosts will come — 
How shall f stay life's sunny hours? 


CHEERFULNESS. 


CHEERFULNESS.— GOOD ADYICE.— REV. FRANCIS J. COLLIER ON CHRISTIAN 
(CHEERFULNESS.— WHAT GOD SAYS ABOUT IT. — WHINING.—LOVE AND - 
HEALTH. — AFFECTION AND PERFECTION. — SEPARATING THE SHEEP AND 
GOATS. — THE FENCES UP AND FENCES DOWN.—8°XTEEN AND SIXTY.— ~ 
ACTION AND IDLENESS. — IDLENESS AND CRIME. — BEAUTY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. — SLEEP. — DAY AND NIGHT. — “WHAT SHALL WE £47?” —a stom 
(ACH-MILL AND A STEWING-PAN. — “ FIVE MINUTES FOR REFRESNMENTS.” — 
ANCIENT DIET. — COOKS IN A “‘ STEW." —THE GREEN-GROCERIES OF THE 
CLABGICS. — CABBAGES AND ARTICHOKES. — ANIMAL AND VEGETADLE DIET. 














I puace cheerfulness next, in the catalogue of essentials 
to long life and happiness; before “diet,” for, unless a man 
eats cheerfully, nothing will agree with him; and if ho be 
constantly cheerful, nothing that he eats will injure him. 

How shall I be cheerful when all the world goes wrong 
with me?” asks the diseased and despondent man or woman. 

Put on cheerfulness as a garment. Assume it. Try my 
suggestion. Use a little hypocrisy with yourself. Go be- 


fore your glass, if necessary, and assume a cheerful counte- 
(769) 
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70 CHEERFULNESS. 


nance. Keep it up, and before long you will be astonished 
to tind that Mr. Melancholy don't like it, and begins to 
withdraw bis sombre person. Keep on “keeping it up,” and 
the must happy results will soon follow your exertions. 

Try the reverse, and melancholy will return. This is 
cheap medicine. “R— A cheerful face, taken duily, feasting.” 


Curistiax CHEERFULNESS. 


The following prize essay was written by Rev. Francis J. 
Collier : — 

" Cheerfulness as a Medicine. — Perhaps nothing has a 
greater tendency to cast gloom over the spirit than disease. 
The mind sympathizes with the body as much as the body 
with the mind. Their union is so intimate, so delicate, so 
sensitive, that what affects the one necessarily affects the 
other. Each to a certain degree determines the other's con- 
dition. If the mind is joyful, its emotion is betrayed by the 
expression of the body, ‘A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance.’ But if the body is injured, or the physical 
system deranged, the mind at once suffers, and forthwith 
droops into sadness. It becomes, therefore, your Christian 
duty, if you have health, to study the laws of your physical 
being; to compel yourself both to labor and to rest; to 
avoid unnecessary risks or exposure; to abstain from injuri- 
ous indulgences; to be prudent, temperate, chaste, and, by 
every proper means, to try to preserve what is so -essential 
to your spiritual comfort. If you have lost this boon, strive 
to regain it. Think not, speak not, all the while about your 
malady. Suppress moans and complaints. They are al- 
ways disagreeable to others; they can never be beneficial to 
you. Count your mercies, and not your miseries. Try 
upon your body the stimulus of a cheerful spirit. It may 
not insure your recovery, but it will certainly produce a 
pleasant alleviation. ‘A merry heart doeth good like a med- 
icine ; but a broken spirit dryeth the bones.’ 
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Everything, I reply. 

The man, woman, or child who loves well and wisely, who 
loves the most, is the happiest, healthiest, and will live the 
longest. 

© That is a bold assertion,” says my quizzer. 

Yes, and true as bold. Now listen in silence to my state- 
ment. 

Who loves, what loves, and what is the result? 

“God is love.” Here is the first, the fundamental prin- 
ciple. 

He is the oldest of all beings. To be like him is to love, 
—to love all things which he has created. This is Godlike. 
If you are not thus, you are like the ungodly, who “shall 
_not live out half their days.” “Love God,.and keep his 
commandments.” : 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Is there not more happiness and health in the obeying of 
this command, than in disobedience to it? Whatever is 
conducive to happiness is healthful. Whatever produces 
unhappiness is injurious to health. Love is undefinable. 

“There is a fragrant blossom that maketh glad the garden 
of the heart. 

Its root lieth deep; it is delicate, yet lasting as the lilac- 
crocus of autumn. 

I caw, and asked not its name; I knew no language was 
so wealthy. 

Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo within. 

And yet, what shall I say? Isa sordid man capable of 
love? 

Hath a seducer known it? Can an adulterer perceive it? 

Chaste, and looking up to God, as the fountain of ten- 
derness and joy. . € , 

-Quiet, yet flowing deep, as thé Rhine among rivers, 
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awaking at morning. Open your window wide as soon as 
you arise—it is supposed to be partially open at the top 
all night. 

In inbaling air at night or morning, do it only through the 
nostrils. Night air is not injurious any more than day air 
if so inhaled. Sleep when sleepy — this is a good rule, un- 
less disease induces unnatural sleep. 


Wuat salt WE Eat? 


Eat what relishes well, and agrees with you afterwards. 
This is the best general rule I have been able to adopt for 
eating. 

There has been so much ridiculous stuff written upon 
“dict” that most sensible people have given up trying to fol- 
low the prescribed rules of writers, if not their physiciau’s 
directions on that score. 

Take the following, by one celebrated Dr. Brown, of En- 
gland, for an example, although we may find others quite as 
ridiculous nearer home: — 

“For breakfast, toast and rich soup made on a slow fire, a 
walk before breakfast, and a good deal after it; a glass of 
wine in the forenoon, from time to time; good broth or soup 
to dinner, with meat of any kind he likes, but always the 
most nourishing; several glasses of port or punch to be 
taken after dinner, till some enlivening effect is perceived 
from them, and a dram ‘after everything heavy; one hour 
and a half after dinner another walk; between tea-time and 
supper a game with cheerful company at cards or any other 
play, never too prolonged ; a little light reading ; jocose, hu- 
morous company, avoiding that of popular Presbyterian min- 
isters and their admirers, and all hypocrites and thieves of 
every description. . . . . Lastly, the company of amiable, 
handsome, and delightful young women and an enlivening 
glass.” 

Dr. Russell, to whom we are indebted for the quotation, 
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might well say that “John Brown’s prescriptions seem a car- 
icature of his system.” . 


A“ Sromacu-mMILL” anp a “STEWING-PorT.” 


There have been many speculations about the nature of — 
the digestive process, and in relation to them the celebrated 
Hunter remarked, playfully, “To account for digestion, some 
have made the stomach a mill; some would have it to be a 
stewing-pot, and some a brewing-trough; yet all the while 
one would have thought that it must have been very evident 
that the stomach was neither a mill, nor a stewing-pot, nor a 

_ brewing-trough, nor anything but a stomach.” All that can 
be said is, that digestion is a chemical process, the mechan- 
ical agency spoken of being of service only in thoYoughly 
mixing the gastric juice with the food. 


“Five Minures ror ReFresMENts.” 


“Murder! murder!” the conductor might as well cry to 
passengers, as “Five minutes for refreshments.” 

Now it makes less difference what we eat than how we eat. 
Cold hash, eaten slowly, therefore, well masticated, and 
mixed with the saliva, is more ‘likely to “set well” than a 
light cake or a cracker, though it be “ Bond’s best,” if hur- ~ 
ried down the throat. 

What tho English call the “blarsted Yankee style” of 
gulping down the food half masticated, washing it down 
with drinks, will ruin anything but a sheet-iron stomach in 
a cast-iron constitution. Talk about “mills.” Why, that 
most excellently contrived mill in the mouth is not suffered 
to perform its duty. The hopper is too crammed ; it clogs 
the whole machinery. 

- Enting between meals destroys the regnlar periods nat- 
urally established by the stomach for digestion, Three ~ 
meals should be sufficient for twenty-four hours. 

“Much has been said about exercising after eating, and 
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infancy not unfrequently develops the scrofulous clement, 
and a wasting of the system —either marasmus or tabes 
mesenterica — follows, which, under the best treatment, may 
prove fatal. 

The slip-shod, doubled-up way that many people have of 
lying, sitting, and standing, are conducive to consumption. 

Badly-ventilated school-houses have heretofore been. a 
source ‘of great injury to children, developing scrofula and 
consumption in constitutions where it might have remaincd 
latent during their lifetime. Every reflecting parent should 
rejoice in the improvements which havo been made during 
the last few years in the matter of ventilation in buildings, 
particularly in churches and school-rooms, although janitors, 
porters, and teachers have as yet too limited ideas on the 
subject of wholesome air. The dry furtiaces are a very 
objectionable feature, and not conducive to health. ‘ 

Early Symptoms. — Fatigue on the least exertion ; a lan- 
guid, tired feeling in the morning; rosy tint of ono or both 
cheeks dtiring the latter part of | the day, caused by unoxy- 
genized blood rushing to the surface; awelling of the glands 
of the neck, or elsewhere; enlarged joints; paleness of the: 
lips; areola under the eyes; sensitiveness to the air; chills 
running over the body; taking cold easily ; catarrhal symp- 
toms; premature development of the intelléét; and early 
physical maturity, are among its initiatory indications. 
Also, when the diseaso is located in the lungs, spitting of 
-white, frothy mucus, or blood, with catarrhal symptoms ; 
cough, which is noticed by others before by the patient ; 
hacking on retiring, or early in the morning; varied appe- 
tite; tickling in the throat; short breath on exertion, with 
rapid pulse. 

Second Stage. — Cough, and difficult breathing ; increased 
difficulty of lying on one side; sharp, short pains; diminu- 
tion of monthly period; swelling of the lower extremities, 


leaving corrugation on removing the hose and garters at 
i 
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night; raising greenish yellow matter, with (at times) hard, 
curd-like substance; sweating easily (sometimes the re- 
verse) ; night sweats; restless, feverish, either dull or sharp 
bright cast to the eyes. Sputa increases to the 

Third Stage. — Diarrhea not unusually supervenes ; spit- 
ting of blood; the person emaciates rapidly; the face 
changes from a bloated to a cadaverous appearance, with 
hectic fever; the patient fuints easily; debility irftreases 

_ With the cough, or hemoptosis occurs often, until death 
finally closes the scene. 

These are merely some of the external symptoms. Let 
the patient mark them, not so much to fear, as to provide 
against them. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. I 
caution you against the causes, and give you the benefit of 
my extensive experience with this disease, both in New 
England and three years in the South, that you may avoid 
its development by attention to rules for health and lon- 
gevity. 

If this fearful disease was better understood by the people, 
it would prove far less destructive of human life. Undo- 
mesticated animals do not die of it; domesticated ones do. 
‘What docs that imply? That the people-have engendered 
the disease! Let the “ people,” then, take the first step in 
preventing its4nvages. 


Taeory oF Consumrrion. 


Ata sitting of the Academy of Medicine at London, Dr. 
Priory read a paper on the treatment of phthisis, in which 
he developed the following propositions : — 

1. Pulmonary phthisis is a combination of multifarious 
variable phenomena, and not a morbid unity. 

2. Hence there does not and cannot exist a specific med- 
icine against it. : 

3. Therefore neither iodine. nor its tincture, neither chlo- 
rine, nor sea salt, nor tar, can be considered in the light of 
anti-phthisical remedies. iy 
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4. There are no specifics against phthisis, but there are 
systems of treatment to be followed in order to conguer the - 
pathological states which constitute the disorder. 

5. In order to cure consumptive patients, the peculiar - 
affections under which they labor ‘must be studied, and ap- 
preciated, and counteracted by appropriate means. 

6. The tubercle cannot be cured by the use of remedies, 
but good hygienic precautions may prevent its development. 

7. Tlie real way to relieve, cure, or prolong the life of 
consumptive patients, is to treat their various pathological 
states, which ought to receive different names, according to 
their nature. 

* 8. Consumption, thus treated, has often been cured, and 
oftener still life has been considerably prolonged. 

9. Phthisis should never be left to itself, but always- 
treated as stated above. 

10. The old methods, founded on the general idea of a 
single illness called phthisis, are neither scientific nor ra- 
tional. 

11. The exact diagnosis of the various pathological states 
which constitute the malady will dictate the. most useful 
treatment for it. 


PREVENTIVES OF Consumprion® 


If a man desires a house erected, he consults a carpenter, 
or if a first class residence, he employs an architect. If our 
watch gets out of repair, we take it to a skilful jeweller. If 
our boots become worn, want tapping, they are sent to the 
cobbler. But how many people there are, who, when the 
complicated mechanism of the system gets out of order, — * 
which they cannot look into as they can their watch or. old 
boots, — first try to patch themselves up, instead of em- 
ploying a professional “cobbler of poor health,and broken 
constitutions.” 

Before me are Wistar’s, Wilson’s, and Gray’s Works on 
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you; and endanger your lives by the deception thus put 
forth. There are some books written on the subject which 
are useful to the masses in the same manner in which I trust 
this will prove, by instructing in the ways’ of health, and - 
warnings against that which is injurious; but there are far 
too many issued which are but a damage to the public by 
their false claims of posting everybody in the knowledge of 
curing all diseases, particularly that complicated one termed 
consumption. 

Among the preventives of this fell destroyer I enu- 
merate, — 

First, Plenty of God’s pure, free air; and second, sunshine. 
These are indispensable. He who prescribes for a patient 
without looking into this matter has yet to learn.the first 
principle of the healing art. 

A lady recently came to my office with her son for medical 
advice. She was a robust, matronly looking individual, who 
might turn the scale at one hundred and eighty pounds, 
while the twelve-year-old boy was almost a dwarf, pile and 
delicate. The contrast was astounding. + 

“Madam,” I said, “I perceive that your son sleepy in a 
room where no sunshine permeates by day ;” for I could liken 
the pale, sickly-looking fellow to nothing but a vegetable 
which had sprouted in a dark, damp‘cellar. A gardener can 
tell such a vegetable, or plant, which bas been prematurely 
developed away from air and sunshine. And though sho 
looked astonished at my (Edipean proclivity in solving riddles, 
it was nothing marvellous that a physician should detect a 
result in a patient which a clodhopper might discover in a 
cabbage. 

“Yes, sir,” she finally answered, “he always sleeps in a. 
room where the sunlight don’t enter; but I did not think it 
wwas that which made him so pale-like; besides, I have taken 
him to several doctors, and they said nothing about it; but 
their prescriptions did him no good, and I am discouraged.” 
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Such stoicism was unpardonable, but I said in reply, — 

"Take your son into a light airy room, to sleep. Try a 
healthy plant in the cell where you have so wrongfully in- 
tombed him, aud observe how speedily the color and strength 
will depart from it. When you can come back and assure 
me of his change of apartment, I will prescribe for him.” 

She went away, repeating to herself, as if to impress it 
firmly upon her mind, — 

© Put a plant into his room — plant into Johnny’s room.” 

The lady afterwards returned, saying that she was sorry 
that the-plaut had died, but was glad to say that Johnny was 
better. 

It isa daily occurrence for physicians to sce patients who 
are dying by inches-from the above cause; nor are they the 
low foreigners alone, but, like my stoical one hundred and 
eighty pounder, of American birth, and without excuse for 
their ignorance. . 

Do not sleep or live in apartments unventilated, or where 
the life-giving sunshine does not penetrate during some por- 
tion of the day. It is living alingering death. If the pa- 
tient is scrofulous, let him or her employ such remedies. as 
are known to‘remove the predisposition, or seck aid from 
some physician who has cured scrofula. The regular practi- 
tioner seldom desires such cases. One who has devoted 
much time to scrofula and chronic diseases should be pre- 
ferred. I think chronic practice shonld become a separate 
branch in medicine as much as surgery is fast becoming. 
Take the disease in season. Do not neglect colds, coughs, 
and catarrh, 

Persons of a low state of blood, who are weak and debili- 
tated, should wear flannels the year round — thinner in sum- 
mer than in winter ; keép the fect dry — avoid “ wafer soles,” 
—and the body clean, but beware of what Artemus Ward’ 
termed “too much baths.” Employ soap and a small quan- 
tity of water, with a plenty of dry rubbing, till you ‘get a 
healthy ‘circulation to the surface. 
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ould;” and probably we should not se¢ many of our pres- 
ent “crop” if ze should survive that age. 

Drs. A., B., and C., tell me how many ladics who visit 
your offices can take a full, deep breath. “Not one in a 
score or two!” Sol thought. ~ 





] Lungs which are not used in full become weak and tender. 
Do you have sore places ahout your chest? Practise intlat- 
ing your lungs with pure air through the nostrils, — where 
God first breathed the breath of life,—and give room for 
the lungs to expand, and the “sore places” will all disappear 
after a time. Sce my article on breathing. Put it into 
steady, moderate practice, and the result will be beneficial 
beyond all conception. 


Coxsvurtion 1s CURABLE. 


“Is it true that consumption of the lungs is ever cured?” 
is a question which is often seriously asked. 

“O, yes,” I reply. 

" What are the proofs?” 

Where on dissection we find cicutrices, — places in the 
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lungs where: tubercles have existed, sloughing out great . 
cavities, which have healed all sound, the scar only remain- 
ing, —what then? Here is positive proof that consumption 
had been at work, was repelled by some means, and the pa- 
tient had recovered, subsequently dying of some other dis- 
ease, or from accident. 

Such is the fact in many cases. It is an error — futal to 
thousands— to suppose that the lungs, of alt substance in 
the body, camot be healed. Yet it is a fyet patent to most 
educated physicians, that many cases of consumption are 
cured in this country, while others are prolonged, and the 
patient made comfortable during many years. 

Change of climate may be much towards saving a paticnt. 

. Beforo deciding upon such change, consult your physician. 
Ought not he to know best? A climate adapted to one con- 
stitution may be quite unsuited to another. What a wise 
provision in Providence in giving this little world a variety 
of climates! There are certain portions of the States and 
world where consumption seldom prevails. The climate of 
California and the western prairies, as also some portions of 
the South away from the coast, is less conducive of lung and 
throat diseases than the more bleak and changeable climate 
of New England and the Northern States. A change is only 

Lin those cases where there is a mere deficiency of 

n the system. If the disease depends upon a scrof- 

ulous or other taint in the system, one gains little by going 

from home. Change of climate dues not alter the condition 
of the system materially, so much as it relieves one from at- 
mospheric pressure, reducing thereby the demands upon his 
small stock of vitality, — just as some places are less expen- 
sive in which to live, and your funds hold out longer. The 
writer resided in ‘the Southern States during threo cold sea- 
sons, and carefully studied the effects of changes. He has 
two brothers in California, who, during the past ten years, 
havo often written respecting the climate west of the Rocky 
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If ever called upon to decide on a climate for s 
yyttient who had determined to change from this, 1 
Lim, or her, to select California. 

too late! going away from home and friends 
ers. 








Avow Heuaces. 


rea tu clairvoyants and spiritual humbugs for ad- 
sician once said to me, — 

~aad-so has just called upon me to learn where he 
Le winter. He thinks he has the consumption, 
Iza tell him where he will pass the winter safely. 
ded fucls some ‘of these men are, to be sure!” 
J. ~Why. I bave got that disease myself (uot 
2, but consumption), and don't know what 
my own life.” 

is living in Boston to-day. The gentleman went 
in the hospital in January, amongst 
, where every dollar he possessed was stolen from 

























sil patent medicines are humbugs. Avoid them. 
/ Lewis says that "the bath-tub isa humbug.” I be- 
you -avoid drowning inside by pouring 
zs. do not exhaust your vitality externally in a bath- 
hand-bath is all-sufficient for eonsumptives. 
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ecd-liver ‘oil. and die!” has- become proverbial. 
utterly worthless as a medicine, and the whiskey 
recommended to be taken in connection is decidedly 
rious. It is poisonous. I defy one to obtain a pure arti- 
cle of whisk ‘y in this count: If it could by any means be 
ebtained in its purity, it would not cure this disease any 
more than the nasty oil from fishes’ livers. The oil is often 
given, not as a medicine, but as an article of nourishment. If 
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ing feathers, changing the limbs from’ time to time to any 
easy position. If tired, and one can consistently “loll,” re- 
cline to one side, resting the cheek upon the hand. If one 
is very tired, and desires 
to “rest fast,” sit with the 
feet and hands crossed 
or arms folded. 

. If you lie crooked in 
bed, do it on the side. 
"To bend up double, 
man never was made,” 
says the song. Do not 
bolster up the head so as 
to get a square look at 
your toes, or, being ina 
feather bed, till you re- 
semble aletterC. Rather 
use but one light curled- 
hair pillow. It is cool 
and healthy. Avoid A CONSUMPTIVE. POSITION. 
feather beds and pillows. 

“Didn't your ‘grandma sleep during nearly a hundred 
years’ ona feather bed?” My quizzer has returned, peeped 
over my shoulder, and asked this question. Now seo me 
quench him at a swoop. 

“Yes, sho did; and I think it probable that if she had not 
she would have been living now. My grandmother's good 
habits, free use of muscle, sunshine, and air, more than offset 
the use of mince pies, and the evil of sleeping on a feather 
bed in winter.” 

I sleep on a hair mattress and pillow the year round. 
They are the best. 
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To restore the loss of circulation to the skin, meantime — 
for they must both be cured together—take a daily hand- 
bath; that is, with the hand and in a comfortable room, 
apply a dose of castile or Windsor soap to the skin, half of 
the person at a time, if the weather is cool, —avoiding a 
current of air, — then, with cool or cold water, and the hand 
only, wash rapidly over the surface, following quickly with 
a dry towel and tho dry hand, till warm. Cover the upper _ 
extremity, and proceed to wash the other portion of the body 
inthe same manner. I really believe that there are individuals 
with such peculiar temperaments, or low state of the blood, 
that they cannot bedr cold water. See to it that it is not 
fear, or habit, which prevents its use, before abandoning a 
remedy of such curative powers. 

Now, there is no other way under heaven whereby man can 
be saved from catarrh than this which I have here given. 
If the patient requires further medical treatment, he or she 
surely requires this, else there is no catarrh in the case. 

“But can’t you give me some snuff, doctor?” . 

Snuffs and nasal injections are humbugs. They will not 
cure a chronic catarrh. The sugar and gum arabic powder 
is excellent for the local irritation. That is all any local 
remedy can reach. Thousands of dollars are expended annu- 
ally for “Catarrh Remedies,” which never cured a case yet, 
but have been the death of thousands, by aggravating and 
prolonging the disease. 

Indigestion and “a goneness at the stomach” not un- 
usually accompany the above disease. In addition to the 
instructions here given, rubbing and slapping the region of 
the stomach with water and the hand, and taking small 
quantities of extract gentian, orange-peel, dock, and ginger, 
equal parts, twice daily, following the directions regarding 
slow eating and cheerfulness, will eventually remove the dis- 
tressing disease. 
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Orner Turxcs To Be AvoIDED. 


For consumption, the old-fogy treatment by squills, ipecac, 
Jaudanum, and the host of expectorants, is worthless. One 
of the fatalities in this disease has been the sticking to 
these useless medicines by a certain class of physicians and 
patients. 

Use no tobacco. If tight-lacing and confined habits, as 
want of air and exercise, have been conducive to the develop- 
ment of consumption in females, more repulsive habits bave 
led to catarrhal affections, destruction of the vitality, and 
fivally to consumption in many of the opposite sex. Does 
the mother, by habits which injure ber health, jeopardize the 
life and health of her offspring? The. husband and father, by 
the debasing and health-destroying habit of tobacco-using, 
injures both mother and child. The description which I 
have given in the article on tobacco, respecting cleansing the 
young man, and purifying him fit for society, is no joke! 
The clothes, skin, blood, muscle, and bones,—even the 
seminal fluid, —of the confirmed tobacco-user, all are im- 
pregnated with tobacco poison. Does any one question but 
something of this virus is transmitted to the offspring? Fur- 
ther, I have known many a wife to become tobacco-diseased, 
—nervous, yellow, sick at the stomach, dyspeptic, neuralgic, 
etc., — suffering untold horrors, from lying, night after 
night, during year in and year out, beside a great, filthy, 
tobacco-plant of a husband ! 

Perhaps some sensitive gentleman — user of the weed of 
course — may object to my way of putting it. Sound truths, 
like sound meat, require no mincing. We know that chil- 
dren, sleeping constantly with elderly people, become pre- 
maturely old and infirm. We know also that nurses and 
others, sleeping with perpetual invalids, imbibe their diseases. 
The skin of tho tobacco-user is continually giving off the 
tobacco poison— nicotine—and the more susceptible skin 
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of the female, or child, by its absorbent powers, is as 
continually taking in this poison. There are .many 
tobacco-users, who, if they knew this fact, would for 
this reason, if no other, abandon the injurious and sinful 
habit; would not want to continue a habit—be it never 
so slavish —which, aside from its injury to themselves, 
was destroying the health and lives of his wife and his 
children, 

Tobacco exhausts the saliva, the fluids, the blood, often 
the muscle, and destroys the recuperative powers of the 
human system. It weakens the power of the heart. Nine 
tenths of the reported deaths from “heart disease” really 
originate, or result diréctly from the effects of tobacco-using. 
And, finally, it destroys the good effects of nearly all medi- 
cines. I positively affirm that no patient afflicted with a 
chronic disease can recover by the use of medicines if he 
continues the excessive use of tobacco. 

I think these are good and conclusive reasons why one 
should not use that pernicious weed — tobacco. 

Avoid all excesses, particularly of coition. Consumptives 
should husband all their resources. One other way of doing 
this is to keep from wasting the breath and caloric of the 

. system through the mouth. Again, I say, breathe only 
through the nostrils. Keep ‘out of crowded and unventi- 
lated halls, school-rooms, churches, and houses. Air! air 
and sunshine! don’t forget them. ; 

Avoid patent medicines. They are worthless. Even if 
one in a thousand were adapted to the disease in question, it 
might not be to the peculiar constitution of the invalid. 

People are 80 differently constituted that one kind of food, 
clothing, or medicine cannot be adapted to all. I wish that 
I could tell every reader of these pages what remedies are 
adapted to persons suffering from not only consumption, but 
trom a hundred other diseases. But it is impossible, as inti- 
mated in the fore part of this chapter. Not only the quality 
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of a medicine suited to one constitution may not be at all 
suited to another, but the quantity is even as uncertain. It 
requires much knowledge and long experience in the disease, 
and its various peculiarities, as also of the varied constitu- 


“tion and idiosyncrasies of different patients, in order to pre- 


scribe successfully. 

As the majority of the readers of this work are predis- 
posed to consumption, let them seek to prevent its develop- 
ment in their systems, The writer has done this; he hus 
told you in plain terms how it was done, how it still can be; 
but it is you who must believe in and abide by. these instruc- 
tions. Do this, and you will scarcely require to obtain and 
retain the knowledge of a thousand remedies and a complete 
knowledge of yourself, which it requires a lifetime of prac- 
tice dnd study to possess. f 

Dr. Worcester Beach, of New York, in one of his botanical 
works, tells of a country-woman who, having been given up 
as incurable with consumption, gathered and boiled together 
all the different kinds of herbs and barks which she could find 
upon the farm, and making this decoction into a syrup, 
drank of it freely, and was cured thereby! I would not 
recommend this empirical sort of practice, but quote it tc 
show the uncertainty of what medicine was adapted to the 


cage. 





XXXIV. 
ACCIDENTS. 


RULES FOR MACHINISTS, MECHANICS, RAILROAD MEN, ETC. IN CASES OF ACCI- 
DENT. — HOW TO FIXD AN ARTERY AXD STOP THE BLEEDING. — DROWNIN 

“ ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN.” — 

—nURNS. — DO THE BEST YoU 








(CaN, AND TRUST GOD FOR THE BEST. 


Mecuanics, machinists, railroad men, etc., may find the 
following rules of the most vital importance in case of acci- 
dents, whereby valuable lives may be saved : — 


1. When o person is seriously injured, do not crowd 
around him; give him air. 

2. Send for a surgeon or physician at once. 

3. Lay the patient on his back, and ascertain whether he 
is bleeding. If it is from the artery of the fore-arm, it must 
be compressed immediately. If from the artery, the blood 
will spurt out in jets. Do not try to stanch 
the blood at the wound, but find the main 
artery. Strip the arm, feel for the artery, 

_ 2 little below the arm-pit, just inside of 
the large muscle. (Fig.1.) You can feel 
it throb. Press it with your thumbs or 
fingers, while an assistant folds a large 
handkerchief, or piece of shirt, if necessary, and tics a knot 
in the middle, or places a flat, round stone in it, puts this 


over the artery, ties the handkerchief below the thumbs, puts 
7 ail 
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teaspoonful of brandy or other liquor — always provided he 
has not been drinking. Many accidents occur in consequence 
of liquor-drinking. If the patient is cold, faint, and pros- 
trate, wrap him or her up warm, placing hot bricks, or jugs 
of hot water, at the feet. When he can swallow, some hot 
tea, or soup, may be given, if necessary. 

8. If the patient has delirium tremens, give him strong 
coffee. ee 

9.. To remove an injured person, do not call a carriage, 
but'take a shutter, or board, or door, throw your coats upon 
it, and tenderly place him thereon. Carry him carefully. 
Don't keep step in walking ; he will ride easier without. 

10. If a patient faints, give him air. Let him lie on the 
back. Wipe the face with a little water. A little camphor 
in water may be applied to the face and temples, provided 
he has not been using it already to excess. Cuamphor, used 
excessively, may keep one faint a long time. Let the 
clothes be loosened. Keep cool, and wait. 

11. Avoid all rude and alarming canversation around the 
patient. When he recovers a little, do not press around and’ 
confuse him with questions of “ What can I do for you?” ete. 
Let him rest. 

12. If a person has beem under water, don’t roll him to 
get the water out of him. There is no water there beyond 
the mouth. The life has been rolled out of many a poor 
wretch, over a barrel, under this foolish delusion of “ getting 
the water out of him.” Lay him on his side, in a warm 
room, or in the sun. Try to inflate tho lungs. — Don't get 
a bellows,” and blow him full of wind. He is not like a 
Dladder, or a balloon, that he needs inflating thus. To 
breathe is what he needs. Let the water, if any, in the 
mouth, run out. Wrap him warm— hot water at feet. Rub 
the limbs, if cold, for a long time. Persevere. Do not 
give him up until a good physician has arrived, and pro- 
nounced him beyond all hope of recovery. 


814 HOW TO AVOID SUN-STROKE. 


Sun-stroke (Cour pe Souzin). 


The “ounce of prevention” must first be considered in 
this case. 5 

1. All who can should keep in the shade during the ex» 
treme heat of the summer days. You who must “bear the 
heat and burden of the day” may not be able always to 
avoid the direct rays of the scorching sun. Wide-rimmed 
palm or straw hats should be worn, and when the noonday 
sun pours down its, sultry beams, wet the hair, or keep a 
green leaf, or wet handkerchief, in your hat. This will 
surely prevent sun-stroke, by the evaporation of moisture. 
If away in the field, swinging the scythe, or with spade 
leveling the “everlasting hills,” and no water is near, place 
some green grass or damp earth in the hat, — any way to 
avoid sun-stroke and sudden death ! 

2. You will sce, every summer, a paragraph in the news- 
papers recommending the application of ice to the head in 
case of threatencd sun-stroke, or after sun-stroke. Do not 
believe all you sce in the papers. Just sit down and reason 
amoment. Think of the great, extreme transition from the 
powerful heat of the sun’s rays on the brain to that of the 
application of ice/ It requires but little thought to convince 
one that the extreme contrast must give such a shock -to the 
brain (or blood therein) as nature cannot resist. Did you 
ever know a patient to recover from sun-stroke when ice had 
been applied to his head? I think not. 

I have known one to recover from warm, moist applica- 
tions. Let tho head be kept wet (moist) with tepid water, - 
and covered over by a dry cloth. He cannot swallow. Do 
not choke him by villanous whiskey poured into the mouth. 
Having placed him in a warm bed, removed his clothes, and 
made him comfortable, send for a physician. 
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“ ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN.” 


Yes, and every family should be prepared for them. 

1, Asa remedy against fatal results, in severe cases, and 
for deliverance from pain, even in smaller accidents, every 
family should keep in the house an ounce bottle of tincture 
of arnica, the cost of which is trifling. Keep it well 
labelled, and out of the reach of children. To drink it is 
injurious. 

2. For a bruise, or any injury, put half a teaspoonful of 
the arnica into a teucupful of tepid water, and bathe tenderly 
the wound. Then wet a cloth in the liquid, bind it on 
with a dry cloth outside to exclude the air. When dry, if 
pain or tenderness remains, renew the application. This 
will soon reduce any “bump” on your little ones’ heads, ex- 
cept a real phrenological “bump.” A woman’ once brought 
a boy to my office, to have me give her some “liniment for a 
bad bump on the ¢child’s head,” showing me the place. 

* Madam,” I said, “I think a considerable persuasion, with 

plenty of patient kindness, will do more than medicine to 
reduce that bump. It is called, by phrenologists, ‘ firmness.’ 
By the development, I should judge that the boy was very 
stubborn.” 
* 3, For burns and scalds, keep in the house a vial of 
tincture of urtica urens. Apply it to burns as abovo 
directed for wounds. When the smarting ceases, and the 
wound is whitish, omit it, and dress the wound with a little 
mutton tallow on a linen cloth. 

Keep no patent medicines about; then you will be less 
likely to be dosing with them. It is hard to tell what are 
good, and do not make medical depot of your stomach 
to astertain. 

The individual who is continually dabbling in medicines is 
a perpetual invalid, from the result of such everlasting 
dosing. 


§16 GET THE BEST. 


If you regard the concise, yet sufficient, instructions for 
Freserving health laid down herein, particularly after noting 
the hints thrown out all through the body of the book, you 
will annually bave less and less occasion for the use of 
mediciaes. 

Ween you actually think you require a physician, get the 
—the best article is the cheapest in the end, —and 
auice by his counsel. I have told you of some remarkable 
chanicters in the history of medicine; but the harp and 
ing locks of Apollo, the caduceus of Mercury, the staff 
-Exculapius, the hoary beard of Hippocrates, the baton 
D2 Sault, the three-tailed wig of Atkins, the silken coat 
ming address of Dr. Reynolds, the gay equipage 
the library of Radcliffe, or the knowing nods 
cant silence of some of the more modern doctors, 
in the time of great danger and distress. 
kind-hearted, humane, and educated phy- 
m you must depend in your time of need. 
There are yet many; humanity is not a thing 
cf tke past. Who loses faith in humanity has lost 
Gk. Do the best your circumstances allow in all 
















“ Angels can no more,” — 
all afflictions cheerfully, looking hopefully to God 
whieh faileth nof, in all the walks of " this 
which is to come.” 
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